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Our Government and Mexico 


HAT is our Government going to do about Mexico? 

The question is pertinent because of certain recent 
happenings that have received little attention and seem 
to betoken a certain policy soon to be adopted. 

Ambassador Daniels caused much unfavorable comment 
by his ill-timed and ill-informed laudation of Calles’ edu- 
cational policies last July. This led to a widespread de- 
mand for his recall as one unfit to represent us in Mexico. 

Did this protest cause him to abate his unfortunate 
attitude? 

It did not. 

He first offered a lame excuse for his action. Then he 
took Senator Reynolds to make a laudatory speech to 
the Deputies in the very midst of their vote to call on 
the President to expel all the Catholic Bishops. He saw 
Calles for two hours and after his visit gave out a state- 
ment acknowledging him as boss of Mexico, then told 
the official paper he was glad to give this statement to it, 
‘because it knew so well how to interpret the Revolution 
in Mexico.” He then dined the Governor of Puebla on 
the very day that resolutions were being passed exalting 
.that worthy as one who had most ruthlessly carried out 
the anti-religious program. 

Is this folly or is it malice? 

Look what happened next. Raymond Moley, who is 
closer to the Administration than ever, paid a two-day 
visit to Mexico, and came back to write a piece for his 
magazine, Today, on Calles, ‘“‘ Master of Mexico.” He 
spent two hours with Calles. He was undoubtedly sum- 
moned by Daniels, with the approval of the State De- 
partment. 

The statements and silences of Mr. Moley are revealing. 
He saw no unemployment in Mexico (as who should say 
he saw no drinking in Kansas City between trains). He 
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found that the Mexican peso is pegged to the American 
dollar. He discovered that “a limited private initiative 
[in business] is permitted’ (but he did not say that it 
is limited to the plutocratic politicians and generals). 
Calles told him that he thought that “ international credit 
is a thing of the past” (“international credit” being the 
hundreds of millions in unpaid Mexican debts. J. P. Mor- 
gan’s, please note). He also said that “the monetary 
system is based upon entire freedom from the gold stan- 
dard’ (a managed currency with a vengeance). But 
Calles is master, and he will (must?) remain so. 

Is Mr. Moley himself naive, or is he trying to mislead 
his readers? 

He avows that he “ did not approach the subject of the 
Church or religion with General Calles.” But he asks us 
to believe that “the years will soften the anti-clerical 
(sic!) atmosphere that now prevails in Mexico, perhaps 
not in General Calles himself, but in those who succeed 
him”; and that “in the course of years . . . there will be 
an increasing opportunity for the priesthood to minister 


‘ 


to the people.” 

In God’s name, has the man not even heard of the ex- 
pulsions of priests, the destruction of churches, and the 
amendment of the Constitution to eliminate all religious 
teaching and substitute for it “ socialistic’’ (atheistic) 
instruction? There will not even be any Catholics in an- 
other generation, if this keeps up. 

This is more than folly. Nobody can be so stupid as 
Mr. Moley allows himself to appear. 

Now here is the question. The incoming President, 
General Cardenas, hand picked by Calles, preached the 
most rabid doctrines of Communism and confiscation 
during his electoral campaign. Nobody in his own party 
believed all this, of course, but there is increasing evi- 
dence that he does. Calles certainly does not, because he 
is the chief capitalist of the land. 
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Shortly after General Cardenas takes office, on Decem- 
ber 1, there will be a showdown. It will be Calles and 
his millions, or Cardenas and his Communists. Honest 
men are not considered when thieves fall out. 

Are Daniels’ indiscretions, and Moley’s calculations, the 
opening guns in the coming fight for Calles and his 


millions ? 
But Calles is the most notorious God-hater in the world 


today after Stalin. 

Can we not rightly ask our Government that it at least 
demand religious peace as the price of its championing 
Calles in his coming fight? Or is religion once more to 
be sacrificed to money, aided and abetted by a subservient 


Administration ? 


Democrats or Republicans? 


ITH every new move for the formation of a third 

political party, much is made of the statement that 
both “ Republican” and ‘ Democrat” are merely labels. 
That is quite true, but not particularly pertinent. It is a 
wise father that knows his own child, and it is at least 
dubious whether Jefferson, a very wise man, could rec- 
ognize the party which claims him as its sire. The Re- 
publican party is equally unrecognizable. Formed nearly 
eighty years ago as a party of protest against the estab- 
lished economic order, it recently foundered on the rock 
of rugged individualism, and today is not even a re- 
spectable opposition. Its heads are mute, and the flock 
is dispersed. 

In these reflections, there is nothing to weep about. As 
far as the respective partisan leaders are able to have their 
own way, neither organization is a “party” in the old 
sense, but, rather, a faction. The beginnings of the party 
system existed in Washington’s day, and as it developed 
during the first years of the Republic, it was a valuable 
educational factor. Each of the two major parties de- 
fended principles which were deemed necessary for the 
proper understanding and enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion; one leaning to a more liberal, the other to a more 
restricted, interpretation of the powers of the Federal 
Government. The party defeated at the polls at once 
began to function as a watch and check upon the party 
in power. So used, the party system is valuable, per- 
haps even necessary, to the proper conduct of the govern- 
ment established under the Constitution. 

Today poor leadership has lowered the Republican 
party to a level which makes it all but impotent as an 
alert and intelligent opposition. What the Republicans 
will do to rally their scattered forces is not their busi- 
ness exclusively, but the concern of all interested in the 
maintenance of good government. The last elections have 
been generally interpreted as a rout for the Republicans 
and an overwhelming victory for the Democrats, but it 
is more important to know what the result, rout or vic- 
tory, will mean to the general welfare. Of the voters 
who went to the polls on November 6, 15,000,000 were 
Democrats, but 12,000,000, quite a respectable minority, 
were Republicans. A party which can muster that show- 
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ing against the Administration deserves a representation 
in Congress which should be able to make itself felt. 

Labels and tags mean nothing to intelligent men, and 
when the carbolic acid ‘is labeled tooth wash, are not 
even useful. What the parties style themselves is a mat- 
ter of indifference; what counts is what they do. The 
passing from the national scene of a party styling itself 
Republican would be no great loss, but it would be a 
calamity were the country to lose forever the wisdom 
which in 1856 and again in 1860 wrote the platform for 
the Republican party. 


The Traffic in Arms 


UR doughty major general of marines, retired, known 

in public life as Smedley Butler, was always a bit 
of an enfant terrible. But the child is often a source of 
information, particularly on what goes on in his home, 
which the most lynx-eyed Sherlock Holmes would fail 
to discover, even after examining under his microscope 
all of the twenty-six varieties of cigarette ash. Conse- 
quently we listen with attention, when General Butler 
states that for thirty years his chief job was the collec- 
tion of debts. “The American marines are the biggest 
debt collectors in the world,” avers the General. “‘ We 
used to be kept infernally busy making people pay up in 
South America and in the Caribbean. There isn’t any 
glory in this war business. It’s just a big international 
racket.” 

General Butler’s opinion is becoming quite general. Un- 
fortunately, it does not seem to be general at Geneva. 
While it has been stated with edifying frequency, in prac- 
tice it has always gone down before a cross fire of red 
tape and diplomacy. The convention on the traffic in arms, 
negotiated in 1925, was an excellent beginning, but it has 
been persistently disregarded for nine years. In spite of 
this discouraging fact, Secretary of State Hull has an- 
nounced that the United States will again advocate at 
Geneva a convention on armaments and munitions. Hugh 
R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland, and American dele- 
gate to the disarmament conference, discussed the con- 
vention with the representatives for France and Great 
Britain some weeks ago, and on November 12, met the 
Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain in London. Mr, 
Wilson is now in Italy for other conferences. 

The new American proposal goes farther than the con- 
vention of 1925. The earlier agreement dealt with the 
munitions traffic only, but the agreement now sought will . 
include the manufacture of all armaments. In substance, 
the convention will provide that each country license its 
own manufacturers for a period of five years. Arms and 
munitions will be preduced only on order, and goods 
will not be stored up in quantities to meet future pos- 
sible demand. Finally, full publicity will be given issuance 
of licenses and placing of orders, and an international 
central agency will be created to publish this informa- 
tion to the world periodically. The dispatch from Wash- 
ington states that there is good reason to believe that this 
agreement will be accepted by the principal arms-produc- 
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ing countries, Great Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Japan, and Italy. 

In an address at Southampton on November 13, Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, while not specifically men- 
tioning the American proposal, stated that the first step 
in the solution of the disarmament problem was a licens- 
ing system for the manufacture of arms. Thousands of 
British workingmen were unemployed, said the Minister, 
because the Government refused to allow armaments to 
be manufactured in expectation of future orders, “ yet 
when we urged an embargo on arms going to Japan and 
China during the Manchukuo troubles, other nations did 
not agree.”” The reason for this refusal was, of course, 
the unwillingness of these “ other nations” to interfere 
with the armament factories and their profits on death. 

Ultimately the profit motive must be eliminated from 
war, and while the proposed convention does not do this, 
it at least imposes some check on that motive. Nor should 
it be forgotten that munition makers are not the only 
groups that profit by wars. But the disarmament confer- 
ence must begin somewhere, and it may as well as nat 
begin with the munition manufacturers. Strict control 
of the manufacture of arms will do much to destroy what 
General Butler calls the international racket of war. 


Santa Claus at Washington 


E do not know whether the Federal Government 

has opened any more mattress factories to conquer 
unemployment, and, incidentally, to glut the mattress 
market. But according to a statement issued some weeks 
ago by Secretary of Commerce Roper, it does not seem 
probable. “ We need to discourage the growing tendency 
to ‘ let the Federal Government do it ’,” said the Secretary. 
“If national credit, confidence, and self-respect of the 
individual and the community are not to be impaired, 
these tendencies must be stopped.” 

This is sane doctrine. One reason. why we are not 
farther along on the road to recovery is devotion to the 
delusion that the Federal Government can do all that is 
necessary to end the depression. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is expected to go into a community to set up a soup 
kitchen and a home for transients, without inquiring 
whether or not either is the real need of that community, 
two things are sure to happen. The first is the influx of 
a very undesirable element, and the next is the com- 
munity’s loss of its sense of responsibility to make pro- 
vision for real needs. Seeing Federal money poured out 
lavishly on some unnecessary projects, it not unnaturally 
puts in a petition for some of that same money to take 
care of projects that are pressingly necessary. 

It seemed to us from the outset that some of the pub- 
licity which came from Washington was so much sound 
and fury, useful only to the extent that it kept the mind 
of the public from an unbroken contemplation of its 
troubles. Some codes were drawn up hurriedly, and 


many in such fashion that not only was labor quite com- 
monly left out of the consultations, but the responsible 
representatives of the industry in question as well. But 
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in spite of that ill-omened speed, large industries, the 
cigarette factories, for instance, still lack a code, while 
in others little or no attempt is made to enforce a code. 
In a report issued on November 8, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stated that codes were being violated 
with impunity. It seemed to the Federation that the codes 
had lost favor with the code authorities themselves, and 
that employes, particularly in unorganized establishments, 
either were afraid they would lose their jobs should they 
report infractions, or were simply indifferent to the whole 
project. At the same time, the Federation reported that 
the number of the unemployed was greater than in No- 
vember, 1933, and that, on the whole, there was “ no real 
improvement in business over a year ago.” 

Possibly Secretary Roper had these facts in mind 
when he admitted, with critics of the New Deal, that the 
various committees and commissions at Washington had 
too many irons in the fire. “ The entire field of the NRA, 
including court decisions, the practical experience of busi- 
ness, and governmental executive experience, is to be re- 
viewed this winter by the President and by Congress.” 
We seem to have reached a stage at which we can up- 
root the cockle without destroying the wheat. When that 
is done, the Federal Government can aim its powers more 
directly against the abuses responsible for this depres- 
sion, and, with the cooperation of the States, work ef- 
fectively for the establishment of equable conditions in 
industry and economics. 

If we sit back, waiting for the Federal Government to 
do everything, then, as Archbishop McNicholas said at 
the convention of the National Catholic Charities Con- 
ference, we shall find nothing but ruin. Santa Claus works 
only one night a year, and it is unreasonable to expect him 
to work oftener. 


College for All 


T is customary to refer to one’s college as Alma Mater, 
the mother, kindly, gentle, fostering. But quite as 

often, at least in this country, Alma Mater is a doting 
old grandmother, who, as al! parents know, can by one 
week-end of senile indulgence, turn your normal little 
Mary Jane or Johnny into a fretful, headstrong, bad- 
tempered dyspeptic. 

In his inaugural address as President of Union Col- 
lege, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox denounced “ the obsession that 
everybody was fit for college.’ It is an obsession, beyond 
any doubt, but its most sedulous promoter for the last 
thirty years has been the college itself. Dr. Fox admitted 
as much when he said that “we have tended to make 
the college tit for everybody.”” He added, “ on the whole, 
the results have been happy for the mass, but it has con- 
fused standards.” 

Standards have certainly been confused, but it can 
hardly be admitted that the results have been happy for 
the mass. To allow a youth to follow his likes and avoid 
his dislikes for four years at college, is to do him a serious 
injury, not a favor. The indulgence confuses his stand- 
ards, as well as the standards of the college. After four 
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years of this regime, he goes out into the world, hampered, 
perhaps spoiled, by his contacts with an institution which 
has catered to his whims and fostered his weaknesses. 
The remedy lies with the colleges themselves. Men's 
brains are no more alike than their fingerprints. It is not 
claimed that the youth whose brains are best developed 
by a college course will make the best citizen, but it should 
be clear by this time that there are some youths utterly 
lacking in that desire of knowledge which is the beginning 
of academic wisdom. It takes all sorts of people to make 
the world, but some sorts are out of place in the college 


world. 
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Maritain 
In Harlem 


ARLEM is proud of its new Y. M. C. A., which 

has already a tradition for entertaining distinguished 
visitors. On the afternoon of November 9, however, it 
entertained, through the courtesy of the secretary, Henry 
K. Craft, an unusual transient, the philosopher Jacques 
Maritain. M. Maritain would not leave New York with- 
out gathering impressions of many ideas of many types 
of its citizens. No austere hermitage for him. He looks 
upon the philosopher as the citizen of the State or city, 
who, as guardian of its thought foundations, is concerned 
with all the ideas the city represents. So Maritain con- 
ferred with Negro thinkers, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
concerning problems of their race. The idea he pro- 
pounded was not wholly novel, since many students of the 
Negro’s situation in America have been gradually coming 
to the same conclusion. But it came unexpectedly from 
this authentic source. The time has come, in Maritain’s 
view, when the colored race, faced by the exigencies of 
its position in the midst of a white civilization, can be 
contented no longer with merely pragmatic solutions of 
their difficulties. They must formulate a philosophy ; 
and this means thinking, and it means a school. The 
Thomistic movement among the Negroes, is his concep- 
tion. Practical difficulties, he believed, could be overcome, 
as they always are when a necessity is paramount. Other 
schools of thought futile or subversive are already bidding 
for the Negro idea world. Shall the universal and peren- 
nial philosophy be neglected ? 


Armistice Day 
In Retrospect 


N connection with the recent celebration of Armistice 
Day, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
published an interesting and authoritative study of the 
costs of the World War. If the budget of that colossal 


struggle were available for the important work of world 
reconstruction it would (1) provide every family in the 
British Isles, France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, the 
United States, Canada, and Australia with a $2,500 house 
on a $500 five-acre lot and furnish it with $1,000 worth 
of furniture; (2) would provide a $5,000,000 library and 
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a $10,000,000 university for every community of 20,000 
in all of these countries; (3) would create a sum which, 
at five-per-cent interest, would yield enough to pay $1,000 
a year to an army of 125,000 teachers and 125,000 
nurses; and (4) would still leave enough to buy every 
item of property in both France and Belgium combined. 
In other words, the four-hundred billions of dollars which 
were dissipated in the World War really could be fur- 
nishing balm in Gilead for the harassed taxpayer who 
is now called upon to supply funds to finance the huge 
housing and public-works program of governments that 
have adopted that method of escape from the depression. 
In assessing the money costs of war, however, one should 
not forget the 15,988,371 dead, missing and unaccounted 
for as well as an even greater number of wounded. These 
topics are among those to be discussed at the regional 
meeting of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace to be held this month at Marquette University. 


Communism and the 
Motion Pictures 


RUSSIAN motion picture was recently shown in 

New York that was roundly acclaimed by the New 
York Times, and only less handsomely received by the 
New York Herald Tribune. It was made up of scraps 
of old news films—euphemistically called “library ma- 
terial ’’—and put together to the theme of titles with a 
fervid religious tone, echoing the veneration paid Christ 
and the saints but directed to Lenin, “ who died for us.” 
An expert in these matters reports that “in cinemato- 
graphic quality it does not compare favorably with over- 
night assemblies of topical film made in the newsreel- 
editing offices of New York.” The title of the film was 
“Three Songs about Lenin.” It came to New York 
heralded by advance notices from Ambassador Bullitt, 
H. G. Wells, and Will Rogers. André Sennwald, in the 
Times, said: “ Certainly ‘ Three Songs about Lenin’ is 
an event of the cinema, and its director blazes a trail into 
the infinity which represents the undiscovered possibilities 
of the camera medium . . . of vast importance to the art 
of the cinema,” and similar dithyrambic laudations. Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr., in the Herald Tribune, is more restrained, 
but the advertisements quote him—not quite completely 
—as saying: “ Makes the Hollywood films seem pallid 
studio exercises.” Terry Ramsaye, writing of these 
strange phenomena in Motion Picture Herald, discovers 
that Mr. Watts had an article in New Theatre, an avowed 
Communist organ, in which he deplores the anti-radieal 
tendencies of Hollywood films. This is probably the key 
to the enigma of a mediocre film receiving such praise. 
It is the ideas expressed rather than the workmanship 
that were at the bottom of it all. The owners of the two 
New York papers might look into it. 


Stars From 
Boys Brigade 


MONG the interesting and significant events sched- 
uled for December is the dinner to occur Tuesday 
night, December 4, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
when the star, “ Pro Juventute,” awarded annually by the 
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Catholic Boys Brigade of the United States for distin- 
guished service in the cause of youth will be conferred 
amid impressive ceremonies on the Most Rev. James H. 
Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Modra and Rector of the Catholic 
University; the Hon. Alfred E. Smith; the Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., President of the University of Notre 
Dame; the Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., President of 
Fordham University; and Mrs. Ann E. F. Ryan, founder 
of the Association for Catholic Action among boys. In 
making the awards this year the Catholic Boys Brigade 
desired to emphasize the supreme importance of Christian 
education and training in these days of increasing irre- 
ligion. Referring to this year’s selections, Father Kilian 
Hennrich, O.M.Cap., Chairman of the Brigade’s Court 
of Honor, said: *... we honor those who officially as 
well as personally hold high records of achievement in 
Christian idealism and its practical application.”” Former 
recipients of the star, ‘‘ Pro Juventute,” include Cardinal 
Hayes, Premier Mussolini, Msgr. Wolker, head of the 
Boys Movement in Germany, Col. Patrick Tierney, Pres- 
ident of Ireland’s Catholic Boys Brigade, former Presi- 
dent Hoover, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor 
Lehman. Founded in 1916 to do preventive social work 
among boys, the Catholic Boys Brigade counts more than 
6,000 members in New York City and more than 55,000 
throughout the nation. Cardinal Hayes is honorary Pres- 
ident of the New York Brigade and honorary Chairman 
of this year’s dinner committee. 


Wales 
Ever Christian 


CCORDING to Saunders Lewis, chairman of the 

Welsh Nationalist party, who has recently joined 
the Catholic Church, there was never such a thing as a 
Welsh paganism. “ We had to wait until the nineteenth 
century,” said Mr. Lewis in a recent address, reported 
by the N. C. W. C. News Service, “ for the first appear- 
ance of a Welsh Archdruid.” These sentiments might 
be commended to Mr. Lloyd George, whose bardic cos- 
tumes were decorating our rotogravures at the time his 
spicy volumes were issuing from the press. Long before 
the Welsh had called themselves Cymry, says Mr. Lewis, 
they were Roman and Christian. Their literature, unlike 
others of the British Isles, possesses no pagan, pre- 
Christian poetry or literary tradition. Pagan traces in 
the Mabinogion were borrowed from elsewhere. The 
Christian tradition of Wales, Catholic and apostolic, was 
part of its heritage as citizens of Rome. “ For a thousand 
years,” said Mr. Lewis, “ Wales was Catholic. For a 
thousand years the Welsh language was used in daily 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. When our Catholic 
schools adopt that language and make it their own again, 
they will be bringing back to its original course one of 
the oldest Catholic languages of Europe.” Even in our 
times Welsh literature cannot break itself wholly of the 
molds of Catholic thought. Up to 1914 it remained a 
wholly Christian and Trinitarian literature. Mr. Lewis 
urged the establishment of a Catholic peasantry in Wales, 
linked up with the Welsh tradition and the Welsh culture ; 
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while he asks his fellow-Catholics to pray for the con- 
version of Wales. 


Picketing the 
Mexican Consulate 


EWS-REEL men ground their cameras. From sky- 

scraper windows clerks, curious, craned their necks. 
Taxis, buses, street-cars, trucks slowed down, then broke 
into a deafening clamor of horns and bells. Sweating 
police pushed, pulled, cursed, blew whistles, yelled orders. 
The thousands of people pouring up from the subways 
to Manhattan’s second busiest street stopped in amaze- 
ment, gawked, rubbed their eyes. An incredible thing was 
happening. Catholics were picketing the Mexican con- 
sulate in a huge parade of protest! The Consulate is situ- 
ated in a tall building in Thirty-fourth Street, across from 
the Pennsylvania Station. Up and down the broad pave- 
ment, from Eighth Avenue to Seventh and back again, 
the long parade wound its way—1,000 people in a grim 
cavalcade that succeeded each other until seven in the 
evening. The marchers gave out literature. They sang a 
swinging hymn to Christ the King. They carried more 
than 500 signs: “ Stop Religious Persecution!” “ Recall 
Daniels!” “ No More * Protest 
Mexican Atrocities!’ And while the great roaring high- 
way grew black with astonished watchers, a delegation 
of five marchers entered the building to pay a call on the 
Mexican consul. Crowding into the office with them, went 
newspaper men from the city’s dailies, correspondents 
from the national press bodies, even a staff writer on the 
Communist Daily Worker. Mr. Luis Lupian became an 
unhappy man. What! Catholic mass picketing against his 
Government? And, of all places, in Manhattan’s Thirty- 
fourth Street? Gingerly he accepted the written protest. 
Reluctantly he agreed to send it to President Rodriguez. 
Gladly he ushered his guests out the door. Staged on 
Thursday, November 15, this first public demonstration 
in New York was organized by members of Catholic 
societies and principally by students from fifteen Catholic 
colleges. The whole thing is a swell idea, and we hope 
that it will be snatched up by students in other American 
cities. The Daily News spread a double banner head 
across its front page—and sold thousands of extra copies. 
The Mirror featured a photo, and the American a first- 
page story. The Times and the Herald Tribune, less 
sensitive to news values, played down the affair. 


Guns for Mexico!” 
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Our Colleges and Church Music 


ANDREW CorRRY 


N the thirty years that have elapsed since the publica- 
I tion of the “ Motu Proprio” by Pius X on church 

music, the artistic and educational problem of that 
“art used in the service of public worship” has been 
altered so as to require a fresh approach. The emphasis 
can and must be shifted from an apology for the general 
principles of church music to an inculcation of a sound and 
discriminating musical taste. 

Up to 1904 there may have been some useful purpose 
to serve in the still common discussions of general prin- 
ciples; but meanwhile the utility of such discussions has 
almost disappeared because they have been rendered un- 
necessary by the lucid and definitive explanations of the 
principles of church music in a whole series of official 
documents. The documents were adequate to convince 
even the unmusical that there is a liturgical and artistic 
standard to which we must look and for which we must 
care. Slowly but steadily the conviction has effected the 
quitting of the grosser abuses complained of in the docu- 
ments. It is no longer necessary, therefore, to dispute 
on the nature of the principles of our church music. 
Vaguely understood though they may yet be in some quar- 
ters, their reality is nevertheless strongly enough felt to 
move nearly all to the practice of what they consider to 
be in accord with them. 

When we scrutinize these practices, however, we find 
that they still fall far short of the improvements intended 
by the reform. With the exception of a small group of 
Religious houses, institutions maintaining schools of litur- 
gical music, and a few parish churches—all of them places 
where the knowledge of the general principles is given 
practical effectiveness by the aid of a deep musical ex- 
perience—wherein musical dignity and fitness surround 
the liturgy, in most parts of the country the overwhelming 
number of churches have exchanged ecclesiastical opera 
(the robustly romantic compositions which during the last 
century went by the name of Masses) for ecclesiastical 
operetta, compositions more nearly “ correct ” liturgically 
though hopelessly insipid artistically when they are not 
actually repulsive. They are essentially lyrical composi- 
tions, faded copies of those former meretricious glories 
of the choir gallery but copies nevertheless, to which the 
words of Pius X equally apply: “ modified on old the- 
atrical works, [they are] most of them of such meager 
artistic value that they would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment even in second-rate concerts.” 

To the correction of the debased, or perhaps unformed, 
taste that delights in such effusions the Catholic college 
can, I believe, hopefully and properly address itself. 

The expression “ debased taste ” invariably gives offense 
to the many who recoil from its application to anything 
associated with religion or devotional practices. Some 


quail with fear because, for them, the word seems to 
imply an attack on a sacred thing. For them, consecrated 


art is always good art. The intention being important, 
“taste” is imputed by the loving heart and uplifted soul. 

It would be interesting to explore the philosophy of 
taste with those good people and show them that critical 
taste may be the quality of a reverent as it is of a fine 
spirit. Others there are who bristle with anger at the 
mere mention of taste, a thing to them irrelevant and pro- 
fane, a frippery better left in the vestibule. “ Taste!” a 
venerable parish priest is reported to have said to a critic 
once, “taste is a Protestant if not a pagan substitute for 
humble piety. Say your beads like a Christian and pray 
to be kept out of temptation of the senses—taste indeed!” 
It would be interesting to examine with such a mind as 
his those racial or social or personal or sectarian prejudices 
which prevent the forming of a reasonable opinion of the 
value and uses of taste. 

But there is not room here for a prolonged philosophical 
excursion, and I shall content myself by pointing out to 
the wrathful and timid alike the vindication of our con- 
cern for taste in the principle of ecclesiastical art phrased 
by the author of the “ Motu Proprio”: “the supreme 
fitness of offering to the Lord only things in themselves 
good, and where possible, excellent.” 

Now the line must be drawn against extremists on the 
other side. Some of the influential friends of reform in 
church music insist upon the exclusive use of plainsong. 
This, they point out, will supply a worthy and decorous 
accompaniment to the liturgical functions and will, in fine, 
once and for all dissolve the problem of good taste in 
church music. Plainsong, declared Pius X, is “the su- 
preme model for sacred music.” But it does not com- 
prise the whole of the sacred music for our Church, and 
the Pope goes on to state that the qualities which are to 
be demanded of good sacred music are to be found also 
in classical polyphony and in such modern music as is 
suited by its “excellence, sobriety, and gravity” to be 
placed by the side of plainsong and polyphony. So long, 
therefore, as worship admits of music other than the 
plainsong and men desire to bring to the celebration of 
the liturgy the fresh fruits of their musical genius as 
each age forms a characteristic sonal art, the problem of 
taste will not be solved by the simple expedient suggested 
above. 

There has never been found an adequate substitute, in 
the acquiring of a good taste, for experience with the best 
examples of the art in which the taste is to be formed. 
In our parish churches there is, now at least, very little 
opportunity for the people to gain this sort of experience. 
But when it is recalled that the Catholic college men and 
women of today will become the members of parish con- 
gregations next year, members who as time goes on will 
exert an ever-enlarging influence on the other members of 
the congregation and will probably fix the social character 
of the parish life, their education in the performance and 
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discriminating appreciation of church music offers the 
prospect of a real solution of the problem. Classes, lec- 
tures, and demonstrations could be instituted for the per- 
forming and appreciation of the best church music in the 
larger colleges and universities; but this is not enough, 
besides being impractical for small colleges. What further 
can be suggested? 

In most Catholic colleges there is a glee club or similar 
organization devoted to the performance of choral music ; 
where there is none, an average college choir will do as 
well. With a group of thirty or more passable voices who 
can read music, and a competent accompanist, a director 
with training and taste can accomplish all that is needed. 
There is ample music of the best quality which such a 
group can study in order to cultivate a good musical taste. 
From the published collections of the Harvard Glee Club 
a selection of motets by several of the polyphonic masters 
can be made, arranged for men’s voices. The list can be 
extended enormously, particularly if the director is will- 
ing to take the trouble to train a group of boys for soprano 
and alto parts, from the publications of Chester, Cary; 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne; Curwen, Novello, E. C. 
Schirmer, and the Oxford University Press. In these lists 
are named compositions by Palestrina, Carissimi, Viadana, 
Vittoria, Lotti, Anerio, Orlando di Lasso, Nanini, Maren- 
zio, Ramos, Daman, Joaquin des Prés, Perti, Arcadelt, 
Praetorius, Handl, Clemens non Papa, King John of 
Portugal, Casali, Sweelinck, Gabrieli, Foggia, Giorgi, 
Brissio, Byrd, Tye, Tallis, Fayrfax, Taverner, Dering, 
Philips, Blow, Wilbye, Robert Johnson, Farrant, and 
many others. 

The fact that most of these are “names and nothing 
more” to most of the men and women in our Catholic 
colleges is only a proof of the need to make them known 
and appreciated and performed. Let those educators who 
are complacent with this ignorance of Catholic musical 
culture examine for themselves the situation of these mat- 
ters in the Catholic preparatory schools (“colleges’’) of 
England, or, for that matter, in Harvard and several other 
non-Catholic universities in the United States. When these 
masters of polyphony and their works have been made 
a part of the college students’ experience through sing- 
ing and appreciating them adequately, the treasures of 
the modern schools of church music which have flourished 
greatly among the Russians, Spaniards, Italians, English, 
and—obscurely, with the aid of non-Catholic patronage— 
in America, can be examined with a mind to their enjoy- 
ment and use. A decade of such training in the Catholic 
colleges of the United States will change for our genera- 
tion the present unsatisfactory state of the non-Gregorian 
music in our churches. 

But is the proposal practicable? It is. An experience 
of my own will service to illustrate this. In a school of 
mines where I was professor in a scientific subject, I 
found an undeveloped interest in choral music. It was 
expressed in the singing of some of the fatuous popular 
songs of the day. Applying the experience which I had 
gained in choral music pursued as a hobby at Harvard 
and at Oxford, I organized a glee club. During the first 
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year we had thirty-two members, during the second forty- 
five: the practice time was taken during free times—often 
at noon, sometimes in the evening. The time for re- 
hearsal was restricted not only by the competition of other 
extra-curricular interests but also by the demands of an 
exacting engineering curriculum. No academic “ credit ” 
or other absurd recognition was given to the enterprise: 
it had to make its way on sheer merit and it did so. 

At first the enterprise was subsidized out of the or- 
ganizer-director’s pocket, supplemented by receipts from 
public concerts; later, some money was given to it from 
the Students’ General Fund. In the course of two years 
the organization learned and performed about a hundred 
pieces of worthy music—from plainsong to Stravinsky. 
Among the first-rate church musicians whose work was 
sampled were Palestrina, Byrd, Carissimi, Sweelinck, 
Praetorius, J. S. Bach, di Lasso, Gretchaninov, and 
Tchesnokov. Other composers included Handel, Bortni- 
ansky, Moussorgsky, Cui, Brahms, Mozart, Gluck, Mor- 
ley, and a dozen others. Folk songs and carols were always 
on our programs. We never had to sing the so-called 
“ popular ” music: the singers and the audiences (twenty- 
eight in two years) found the classics, from the oldest to 
the most modern, “ popular ” enough. 

If a love for fine church music can be drawn out of 
a group of two-score undergraduate engineers of negligible 
musical background and only average musical ability, it 
should be possible to do as much in a Catholic college of 
arts. Indeed, it would seem only reasonable to expect 
this from an institution professing to preserve and trans- 
mit the Catholic culture to coming generations. When this 
is done the claims of our culture will undoubtedly receive 
a wider and happier recognition in the country, a critical 
and appreciative audience will be formed to call into being 
a more splendid modern American musical art for the 
service of the liturgy, and the problem of taste and with 
it a part of the Papal program for church-music reform, 
will have been dealt with courageously. 





Tips for Tippers 
FLoyp ANDERSON 


IPS are not wages. They are gratuities left by pa- 
trons supposedly to repay extra services, little kind- 
nesses done by waiters, waitresses, porters, and other such 
employes. Many employers, however, regard the tip dif- 
ferently. To them it is heaven-sent manna, so to speak, 
which helps to pay their employes. They have gladly 
observed its spread, and have adopted the half-wage, half- 
tip method of meeting their payrolls. The National Re- 
covery Administration has not disabused them of this 
notion. Many codes considered the probable amount of 
tips a waiter or waitress would receive in the course of a 
week, and made the minimum wage lower by that amount. 
The tip, of course, is practically universal. Catherine 
Mackenzie, writing in the New York Times Magazine 
gave a bit of interesting historical information: 


The tip in many countries began as a gratuity to enable the 
tippee to buy himself a drink. The French pourboire is literally 
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“for drink”; the German Trinkgeld is “ drink money”; the Span- 
ish propina is from propinar—‘‘to invite to drink.” Russia’s 
nachai is the equivalent of “for tea.” Our own “tip” is some- 
times attributed to an abbreviation of the notice “To Insure 
Promptness,” once placed on a box in English taprooms as a re- 
minder to guests to leave a coin for the servants. Why the English 
should be behindhand in offering a drink is unexplained, and it 
would seem a fair surmise that “tip” is an abbreviation for 
“ tipple.” 

So much for the derivation of the word. Some of our 
large and supposedly great corporations have adapted the 
tip to their own purposes, as they adapt most everything 
which has a money value to them. The tip given by a 
grateful patron to a gracious employe is an assuming of 
the corporation’s just burden, and they accept it as a part 
payment of wages to the employe. I should consider this 
almost a coming into partnership, partly sharing the com- 
pany’s liabilities but not its profits. 

Perhaps the most familiar beneficiary of the tip is the 
waitress. In many of the restaurants in New York, the 
waitresses receive but a small portion of their income in 
salary payments by the proprietors. The rest comes from 
tips from their patrons. And in some cases, the tips are 
their whole source of income. 

In more free-handed and liberal days, jobs in the more 
fashionable restaurants were “ rented” or sold to waiters 
and waitresses, and the tips they received were expected 
to provide a sufficient income over and above the rental 
Hat-check concessions were and are sold to the 


price. 
The same is true of cloak-room conces- 


highest bidder. 
sions. 

An amusing incident in this tipping business is the at- 
titude of a certain chain of sandwich shops. In Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and various other cities in the 
West and Far West, they have proudly proclaimed that 
“Tipping Is Not Done” in their shops. It is “ un- 
American.” They have enforced that rule, too. The 
waitresses are not allowed to keep any tips that may be 
left. Of course, if a patron leaves one, a waitress does 
not scurry after him to return it. But she does not keep 
it. The tip goes into the till of the company. 

In New York City, however, this sandwich-shop chain 
has given up the struggle, as far as I have been able to 
learn. They have several shops in that city, and in none 
of them is there a sign stating (as there is in other cities) 
that tipping is not done. And the waitresses, as elsewhere 
in New York, are only too glad to get a tip. It often 
comprises a considerable, if not a major, part of their 
weekly earnings. 

Waiters and waitresses are not the only workers who 
must count on tips to bolster up their meager earnings. 
Taxicab drivers in New York and other large cities do 
likewise. And so do barbers, beauty-shop employes, bell- 
boys, porters—and especially Pullman porters. 

The system of partly paying their employes them- 
selves, and then letting the traveling public assume the 
rest of the burden through tips, has been a profitable one 
for the Pullman Company and its stockholders. One 


writer has estimated that, as a result of its part-pay, part- 
tip system, the Pullman Company had saved some $150,- 
000,000, and that estimate was made several years ago 
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The Pullman porters are an excellent example of how 
the system works, and fortunately facts and figures are 
available. The maximum wage spread of the porters re- 
cently was from $72.50 fo $83.50 each month. The higher 
rate, of course, is received only by those with many years 
of service behind them. 

A writer in Today has reported that the average wage 
for the Pullman porter in 1932, which was the last year 
for which complete figures were available, was $810, ac- 
cording to the brotherhood statistics. And $1,139.77 is 
what government agencies consider the minimum neces- 
sary for decent and healthful living. 

Regularly employed potiers spend about ten hours per 
working day on runs, or about 278 hours a month, ac-, 


cording to a survey made several months ago for ththe » 


srotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters by Prof. Edward 
Serman, of the University of Illinois. This does not 
include the time he must spend before and after each run, 
cleaning up the cars, etc., for which he does not receive 
extra pay. The porter’s task is an onerous one. He must 
go through the car and be sure that everything is spot- 
lessly clean and in its proper place. He must check all 
the linen, and make sure that he has a sufficient supply 
of all kinds. 

The extra hours he puts in average fifty-eight a month, 
or a total of 334 hours of service each month. That is 
about thirteen hours each working day. As stated above, 
he is paid from $72.50 to $83.50 per month for this work. 
A little calculation will show that this is from twenty- 
two to twenty-five cents an hour. 

Of course, the porter gets tips. But they are not so 
frequent now, when people have less money to spend, 
and are much more careful with it. In 1929 the Pullman 
porter is estimated to have averaged $58 a month in tips. 
However, according to a Labor Bureau survey, he had to 
pay out about $33 a month for his occupational expenses 
—such as the two uniforms he must buy and keep in good 
condition, his meals (which he can get at a reduction), his 
lodging at the end of the run, shoe polish, and such in- 
cidentals. 

A little more calculation will show that in 1929 the 
travelers in Pullman sleeping cars paid more than forty 
per cent of the wages received by the porters. And in 
considering this, it is interesting to note that in the four- 
year period, 1929-1932, the Pullman Company is reported 
to have paid out in cash dividends the sum of $68,947,000, 
It is also interesting to note the salaries paid to Pull- 
man officials in 1933, as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


I at ne Trae $51,300 
First Vice President ............... 27,485 
Vice President and General Manager 36,075 
Wate ME winidinsdasedwecsad ste 20,820 
ee 17,300 
RR icc ee waa wemine 16,250 
IIE oo os ow enw xia caiewars 15,675 
eee 14,825 
General Attorney .............00.: 13,125 
ga Ree oe cage ee 15,675 


In its reorganization of the NRA, and in a re-con- 
sideration of NRA codes, it might be well for the Ad- 
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ministration in Washington to consider this phase of 
economic maladjustment. It is as true today as it was 
in 1891, when Pope Leo XIII wrote his great Encyclical, 
that “the condition of the working classes is the press- 
ing question of the hour; and nothing can be of higher 
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interest to all classes of the State than that it should be 
rightly and reasonably settled.”” One of the primary causes 
for the disregard in which the NRA is widely held today 
may be set down to its failure to protect the working 
people as it had promised to do. 


What Catholicism Means to Me 


A Rejected Paper 


THOMAS F. 


[Prefatory Note: In May of this year the editor of a cer- 
tain magazine invited me to write “a brief statement of 
your religious philosophy for publication . . . under the 
title ‘ What Catholicism Means to Me.’” Referring to 
articles contributed to this magazine in the past couple of 
years by three ladies, two of whom were known to the 
public by radio and print, and the third an active politi- 
cian, the editor indicated that he preferred “ an intensely 
personal rather than a theological discussion of religion,” 
and desired that it be limited if possible to 1,500 words. 

In response to this invitation I submitted the article 
which follows. In June the editor wrote: 

After careful consideration from many points of view I have 
come to the reluctant conclusion that it will be best not to pub- 
lish your paper, “ What Catholicism Means to Me,” in the 
Although it is competent in every way your treatment does not 
seem to me personal or emotional enough to appeal to our non- 
Catholic readers. Our Catholic readers, on the other hand, are 
perhaps too familiar with your point of view to take an active 
interest in the article... . I am afraid that all we can do on 
the is to wait patiently until some article appears from an 
unexpected source with some personal color and persuasion which 
—— and for example (a motion-picture star and the above- 
mentioned lady politician) put into their papers, “ What Religion 
Means to Me.” ... I hope you will forgive the limitations of a 
perplexed editor trying to emerge from the depression. 

In reply to which I did my best to reassure the editor’s 
“ perplexity,” telling him that “ having the kind of maga- 
zine that you have and the kind of readers that you have 
your editorial judgment seems to me to be quite sound.” 
I promised him that in any public references I might 
make to our correspondence anonymity would be pre- 
served so far as his magazine was concerned. | 











HE Editor of invites me to make a brief 

statement of my “religious philosophy” which 

shall be a “ personal” rather than a “ theological ” 
discussion of the subject. 

I take it that I am to state as best I can why “ Ca- 
tholicism ” as a view of life satisfies my mind. I shall 
attempt to do so with the utmost brevity consistent with 
clarity. If this shall give to what I say a somewhat dog- 
matic flavor, the reader will be good enough to ascribe 
that blemish to the exigency imposed by space. 

By “ Catholicism ” as a “ religious philosophy ” I mean 
the “mind of the Church” concerning the meaning of 
human life. By the mind of the Church I mean its whole 
body of doctrine concerning the relations of mankind to 
God, and its technique with respect to those relations as 
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affecting man’s outlook upon life and his dealings with 
his fellow-men—in short, as the Germans would put it, 
I mean the Catholic Weltanschauung. 

That Weltanschauung satisfies me for the following 
reasons : 

First, it is complete—it 
whole ” ; 

Second, it is reasonable and consistent with itself ; and 

Third, it is trwe—that is, it is consistent with all the 
known facts. 

I take these points in their order. 

1. Catholicism is a complete philosophy, for it gives 
a complete account of the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man, and the whole purpose of human life. That philos- 
ophy is based in part upon a Divine Revelation to man- 
kind, and in part upon the fullest use of human reason, 
operating both upon that Revelation and upon the visible 
facts of the world of sense. The account is complete, but 
it includes an important component of mystery, that is, 
of truth, which, while it in no way violates reason, is nev- 
ertheless by its nature not capable of being fully ex- 
plored and explained by that natural human faculty. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is an example of what I mean by 
a mystery. So, too, is the existence of “moral evil.” 
There are many others. We know the truth, but we do 
not know all the “whys” and the “hows” of these 
mysteries, for it has not pleased God to reveal all their 
content in this life. But the mind of the Church embraces 
all the activities, mental and physical, of mankind, and 
provides a complete standard for their evaluation. The 
values expressed by that standard are determined by the 
very nature and destiny of man, and are therefore per- 
manent. 

In short, there is no fully rational act of man, either 
thought or deed, that is not embraced within the scope of 
the Church’s teaching. Furthermore, every such act is 
in her mind invested with a tremendous importance, be- 
cause of its eternal consequences. There is nothing real- 
ly human to which she is or can be indifferent. 

Catholicism is thus a complete philosophy of life. 

2. It is a reasonable and consistent philosophy. For 
1,900 years the Church has been teaching mankind, and 
in that time she has built up an imposing structure of 
doctrine on faith and morals. Never once has she re- 
tracted or contradicted a word of her teaching on either. 
The significance of this fact is all the greater when it is 
remembered that there is hardly a single doctrine in her 


sees life steadily and sees it 
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synthesis that has not at one time or another been under 
powerful attack from some external quarter, and that 
there is hardly any time in her history when some such 
attack was not in progress. Her consistency in the cir- 
cumstances is so extraordinary as to be quite without 
parallel in the history of human thought. 

Nor has she ever proposed for man’s acceptance any 
doctrine that was per se unreasonable. On the contrary, 
she has always stoutly defended the full rights of human 
reason—never more stoutly than during the Middle Ages 
and modern times, particularly in the latter. I discern 
three qualities or habits in her mind. The first is a 
healthy skepticism—a habit of careful consideration, for 
that is what skepticism means. The second is a sound 
radicalism—a habit of going to the root of things. The 
third is a vigorous rationalism—that is, a full use of rea- 
son within those bounds beyond which reason cannot go. 
These three habits of mind unite to make Catholicism 
a truly liberal philosophy. 

3. Catholicism as a philosophy is true—that is, it is 
uncontradicted by any known fact. 

It is true historically. Nothing is more remarkable in 
the field of modern scholarship than the re-emergence of 
the Gospels as fully authentic history after almost a cen- 
tury of vigorous attack from the so-called higher criticism. 
If anyone desires to inform himself as to the present state 
of the case on this point, I would suggest that he will 
find Mercier’s “ Challenge of Humanism ”’ highly inter- 
esting and informing. I may observe that the “ New Hu- 
manist ” movement, which Mercier describes, strongly 
supports the entire body of thought represented by the 
mind of the Church in its bearing upon present-day con- 
ditions in the world at large. It is based, moreover, upon 
a foundation of scholarship which for thoroughness will 
compare favorably with any other body of non-Catholic 
scholarship to be found today in this or any country. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the Christian epos 
is today firmly established as historical in the fullest sense 
of the word, and that it will never again be seriously ques- 
tioned on that score. 

The attack upon Catholicism from “science” (so- 
called), which fifty years ago seemed, for a while, to be 
successful, has broken down as completely as has the at- 
tack upon its historicity. That attack never was in fact a 
real attack, for it was based in the first place upon a theory 
of physical facts which is now largely abandoned, and, 
secondly, upon conclusions of a metaphysical kind gra- 
tuitously drawn from the supposed physical facts, which 
could not have been logically supported even had those 
physical suppositions been correct. It is amusing now to 
recall that Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe” was a 
best seller thirty-five years ago. The total bankruptcy of 
the philosophic “ materialism ” which flourished so mighti- 
ly in the latter half of the nineteenth century is indeed one 
of the most interesting phenomena of the last thirty 


years. 

In a word, science—properly understood—has today 
nothing whatever to say in contradiction of any single 
doctrine contained in the teaching of the Church. What- 
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ever contradiction people may suppose to exist arises from 
one or more of three errors. The first is in respect of 
what science actually has to say; the second is in respect 
of what the Church actually has to say; the third is in 
the reasoning process from which the contradiction seems 
to arise. A moment’s reflection will show that this must 
be the case. The Catholic Church includes in its member- 
ship many men who are thoroughly—and notoriously— 
competent in science and theology, and quite capable of 
discerning any real contradiction of one by the other. 
Can we really suppose that they have been and are en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to conceal such a thing—or, even 
if they were, that concealment would long be possible? 
Obviously not. The Church has never refused to join 
issues with either scientist or historian in open debate. 
All that she asks of the scientist is that he shall stricily 
distinguish fact from hypothesis, and that when he talks 
metaphysics he shall obey the rules of logic. All she asks 
of the historian is that he shall correctly report the facts. 
Bad science, bad scholarship, and bad logic are the sources 
from which have arisen all the supposed “ conflict” be- 
tween “science” or “history” and Catholicism as a 
philosophy. 

I am well aware that what I have said will come as a 
shock to many readers, and that they will suspect me of 
deliberately juggling paradox to produce that result. In 
that suspicion they will be mistaken. I have chosen my 
words with all the care of which I am capable. If “ skep- 
tical,’ “ rational,” “ radical,” and “ liberal” seem strange 
words to apply to the mind of the Church—that is, to 
Catholicism as a _ religious philosophy—the seeming 
strangeness is due, firstly, to ignorance of the Church’s 
mind—which is, I regret to say, astoundingly deep and 
widespread—and, secondly, to the almost universal mis- 
application of those terms in their common use. A “ skep- 
tic’ is precisely not one who gratuitously and a priori 
denies something, e.g., the existence of the supernatural. 
A “rationalist ” is precisely not one who declines to rec- 
ognize any bounds to the province or the powers of rea- 
son. A “radical” is one who really goes to the “ root” 
of a matter and mot one who proposes merely to tear it 
up by the roots, sight unseen. A “liberal” is not one 
who claims the right to dogmatize for himself while de- 
nying it to another—nor is he one who claims liberty for 
himself by restricting the liberty of others. True “ lib- 
eralism ” is the freedom given by that truth which brings ° 
all things to judgment for the value that is in them. It 
is literally “ freedom of thought ” in the only proper sense 
of those words. The informed Catholic is, in fact, the 
“ freest thinker ” that can be found in the world today. 

That is what Catholicism as a religious philosophy 
“means to me.” The limits imposed upon this discussion 
have excluded consideration of Catholicism as a faith and 
as a technique of life. Of these I shall say merely that 
it is the last named that is the all-important thing. Ca- 
tholicism as a philosophy must be vitalized by Catholicism 
as a faith; if not so vitalized, it remains inert and incap- 
able of performing its proper function. That function is 
so to inspire, develop, amplify, and enrich human life as 
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to enable man, despite the vicissitudes of his earthly ex- 
istence, to attain true happiness here, and make, as his 
Creator intends him to make, the best of both worlds— 
the world of time and the world of eternity. 


Change in Ireland 
J. C. WatsH 


HE amiable Rector of the Protestant Church at 

Julianstown, Meath, led us to the great stone over 
the grave of Napper Tandy. A white lichen makes the 
inscription difficult to read, so there was time to reflect 
that if Napper had been in and around Dublin the pre- 
vious week he would be wondering what had become of 
“the most distressful country.” On surface observation, 
at any rate, Dublin is up with the times. The young people, 
as one meets them in the streets, are well dressed and 
moving about purposefully. On the roads outside the city 
are parties of them, twenty to fifty, on bicycles, headed 
for some distant scene of amusement. Bright new busses 
ply outward on every road and seem to be well patron- 
ized. The streets are spick and span. The old stone 
churches seem somehow handsomer than they used to look. 
But what is still more impressive is that in the suburbs 
are many groups of new houses, ten here, twenty there, 
and all occupied, one is assured, as fast as they are built. 
The whole place advertises progress. One may not know 
how to explain it all, but it is too substantial to be ex- 
plained away. Cork, I found later, presents to the visitor 
the same shining face. The main street there looks new 
and very modern, in fact American, shops, picture palaces 
and all. He who has seen the Irish cities before cannot 
quite believe what he sees now, but there it is. 

The roads are good, too. Wherever you may be, you 
pass from a good side road to a very good main road. 
You have to be a long way from anywhere not to find 
an asphalt surface if you wish to avoid mere macadam. 
To this, in Ireland as elsewhere, the motor car has given 
the impetus. But it looks as though the main road and 
the bus were likely to replace the railway. Irish trains 
never were long, but some of them now are ludicrously 
short. One hears that the Southern Railways Company 
is taking full advantage of the fact that there are twenty- 
six counties in the Free State, whereas its principal rival 
in old times, the Northern, has only six to work on. 
Whether there will be any rails left in the Free State 
after the Southern has completed its plans for some- 
thing very like a monopoly of commerce on the roads is 
a problem that excites a good deal of curious interest. 

Transportation changes have been good for Galway at 
the expense of Cobh. Many ships now make Galway the 
first stopping point, and passengers debark there for the 
short run across country to Dublin. The one rather good 
hotel there was at Cobh has been closed in consequence, 
to the discomfort of those who sail from Cobh. 

When one has seen the little colonies of new houses 
he becomes impatient, at a distance from the cities, of an 
apparent unconcern about the too numerous signals of 
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decay. Out on the roads, one sees that a house or a shed 
has been left to crumble. No one seems disposed to hasten 
the process. Again, if it be true, as is said, that there are 
60,000 miles of road in the country (which is about as 
big as Indiana), it would be a fair guess that there are 
59,000 miles of uncut hedges lining those roads. As near 
as one can discover, both the decay and the uncut hedges 
are memorials of the decision made in England a century 
ago that Ireland was to be “ the fruitful mother of flocks 
and herds.”” One notices, as he passes along the road, that 
where there is tillage the cottages are better kept, and 
that the hedges are cut. Esthetic values are higher where 
humans live and work than where only cattle graze, and 
where the work of raising a crop of grass for the cattle 
to reap at their ease can be left to the soil and the rain 
and the sun. Where the bullock is all important, the hu- 
man habitation tends to be adapted to the superior im- 
portance of the cattle byre. There is not enough com- 
munity spirit, because there is not enough community, to 
make it important whether evidences of decay are re- 
moved or not. However, the issue has been drawn. If 
new houses are to go on multiplying, the old ruins will 
have to be pulled down. Progress and decay can’t go in 
double harness. It may take another twenty years, but 
decay is on the way out. 

Even the high stone walls are going. To those from 
our side of the ocean they have always been an object 
of resentment. There are places just outside Dublin where 
the walls are so high and the streets so narrow that one 
feels imprisoned. Behind those walls the houses, and the 
families in them, are crumbling. But where the new 
houses are being built the walls are coming down and 
up-and-coming men and women are content to see and 
be seen by their neighbors. 

The old stone walls are serving a purpose never in- 
tended by their builders. They bear election appeals in 
letters a foot high. ““ Up O’Duffy ” and the counter “ Join 
the I. R. A.” The paint wears almost as well as the walls. 
Some of the legends go back many years. In the cattle 
districts the O’Duffy paint bill must have been high and 
the reason for this fillip to the paint industry was suc- 
cinctly given by a man we met at a market town who had 
some stock to sell. In the old days, he said, the rent he 
had to pay the landlord was £26. After successive land 
laws, this was brought down to £12 under the annuities. 
De Valera has brought it down to £6. That, he was ready 
to declare, was real progress in the farmer’s interest. But 
there was another side to it. For the couple of heifers 
he had to sell he wouldn’t get much more than half what 
he did in other years, supposing he did know they would 
find their way to a good imperialist in Northern Ireland 
and so realize a better price in England. And there weren't 
always agents for buyers in the North, either. 

He didn’t say so, but it seemed probable that Irish poli- 
tics for our friend with the heifers for sale turned upon 
his habit of producing for a single exterior market, which 
for one or more reasons wasn’t paying him a profit. It 
is natural to visit one’s discontent on the nearest elected 
person. On the other hand, the tariff on imported articles 
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has conduced to the establishment or to the betterment 
of industries that give work in towns, where they don’t 
grow cattle to sell in England. So that, at least in the 
economic aspects, politics in Ireland differ little from 
politics nearer home, or in any other country. 

As there had been a recent test of political strength, 
the subject was not much in evidence. Attention was 
atiracted to other things. The scholars, particularly those 
who have a taste for the Celtic, have taken a great fancy 
to Ireland. There was a congress of them in July with 
delegations of Scotch, Welsh and Bretons, as might be 
expected, and it seems that Danes and Scandinavians were 
among the most interested participants. When they want 
tc know the age of a turf bog in Ireland they send a cross 
section over to a man in Denmark who dates it by mi- 
croscopic identification of pollens, on which, it appears, 
time has no effect. 

A great and necessary work is being done by the Manu- 
scripts Commission. In all the decades that have witnessed 
the wide distribution of English records, those of Ire- 
land have remained for the most part outside the purview 
of the research student because they have not been ex- 
posed to the multiplying process of printing. Now they 
are seeing the light. There are real scholars going over 
the old Irish manuscripts; the Ormond papers are com- 
ing out and making accuracy possible in regard to family 
histories that before were only shadowy tradition ; various 
“annals "’ are reproduced; and Tipperary has been se- 
lected as the first example of what the Civil Survey of 
the middle of the seventeenth century reveals as to who 
then held the lands of Ireland. There will be much re- 
writing of history when all this data has been presented. 
Though much of the too-long-neglected material has been 
destroyed, for instance the census of 1821, whose loss is 
irreparable, much remains. Before long it will be in all 
our libraries. 

Of course, the Ireland one sees on such a holiday is 
partly the Ireland he takes with him. It isn’t always the 
one that interests the people at home. There is the pillar 
stone of Dathi, the last pagan King, killed by lightning on 
the Alps and brought home on the shoulders of his men; 
there is the rath of Queen Maeve (evidently the center 
of quite a town); then there is the well where Patrick 
unknowingly struck the point of his crozier through the 
foot of King Laoghaire while baptizing the King’s 
daughters. No doubt the Church will get around in time 
to caring for the scene of the incident that has excited 
our admiration all our lives. That it hasn’t done so yet 
goes to show that even the Church is still engaged in con- 
test with the decay that followed its ruin in the penal days 
(It sets one thinking when he finds mostly Catholic new 
tombstones in pre-reformation, now Protestant, church- 


yards. ) 

One goes, also, to Tara, and sees at once why Tara 
was chosen as the place of the Kings. Seemingly, none 
hut the stranger wonders that it is as it always was despite 
all the wars. It is only an hour’s ride from Dublin, and 
some day all visitors to Dublin will be taken there. But not 
now. Similarly, there is a place not eight miles from 
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Dublin, called Rathmichael, which besides commanding a 
view of the whole of the Pale, of land and sea from the 
Wicklow mountains to the ,Mountains of Mourne, and 
to the Welsh coast line,"has on its crest one of the largest 
ring forts in Ireland. My reading had made me want to 
reach it, but 1 had to be very insistent, and I got some 
amusement later out of telling this to men who had never 
heard of it and who ought to have known all about it, 
for in ancient times some one certainly ruled from there 
much of the land that he could see. Here again, one comes 
away with the feeling that there is much to do. It may 
take a long time to get around to doing it. Ireland is old, 
but the Dail is young, and has plenty of growing pains. 
(So young that one is startled when men in uniform click 
their heels and salute when a Minister who may have 
been in the rising of 1916 passes on his way to Leinster 
House, where just the other day the English officials were 
the rulers. ) 

And yet, it may be just because appraisal of change 
was the uppermost and continuing challenge, perhaps the 
deepest impression of all was left by one who made it 
easy to understand the Ireland of the sixth and ninth 
centuries, the Ireland that taught and civilized Europe 
He is past eighty. He was born at one end of a lake two 
miles long and has lived most of his life at the other end 
of it. He has seen little of the world, and never thought 
again to see so much of it as he did on the drive of twenty 
odd miles we gave him. He lives alone, very simply, in 
a small cabin, with a few roods of land admirably tilled. 
Yet in a way he is a learned man. He says himself he 
was a great reader. He has the nicest choice of language 
and the kind of modesty that makes him add “ plain ” 
when he has already used the right word, “lucid.” His 
neighbors rate him a scholar. And when it was suggested 
we might precede him, one morning, to a cemetery on 
whose monuments he is the authority, he politely adopted 
the suggestion on the plea that he wished to say a few 
prayers. After a day with him I know what is meant 
when they talk of “ The Ireland of Saints and Scholars.” 
All that was needed was enough of his kind. 


STARS 
If there be stars the night wears in her hair, 
As seasons travel down time’s thoroughfare, 
What of the blazing goal that love lays bare 


For souls to see that look, but not with eyes, 
That reach, but not with hands, to grasp the prize, 
As they soar daily nearer Paradise? 


The great star-constellations of the soul 
Flare up for saints who once paid sinners’ toll, 
But now wear life’s immortal aureole. 


The dark night of the soul is turned to day, 
When pure perfection ploughs the upward way, 
For those who labor, nor forget to pray. 


The lamps of peace the spirit visions are 
God’s markers guiding feet of men afar 


To where love lights up heaven like a star. 
J. Corson MILER. 
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Stuffing the Young 


Joun WILTBYE 


was nodding before my fire. In another minute, | 

thought, Santa Claus will come down the chimney, 
for I can hear the jingle of the bells quite plainly. I think 
he has some lovely presents for me; (a) a bag crammed 
full with Government bonds, due in the year 2133, pay- 
able in whatever the Government may have at that time, 
or at any time after the American Legion gets through 
with it; and, (b) a letter of transmission signed “ F. D. R. 
per S. C.” (Or the other way around? Dreams are a bit 
hazy about the edges.) 

While entertaining these pleasant expectations, I was 
dimly conscious, I confess, of a kinship closer than usual 
with the primordial fool. But I must occasionally seek 
an escape from reality, and, as the back log glowed, | 
compared myself with Dr. Johnson, bustling about as 
executor of Thrale’s Brewery. “ Sir,” said he, puffing 
and blowing, “ we are not here to sell a parcel of boilers 
or vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” There was no potentiality here. | 
had the reality; or should have it, the moment Santa 
Claus came down the chimney. The prospect was warm- 
ing. With my old friend, Mr. Micawber, I began to plan 
improvements; next year, a terrace at the western end 
of Oxford Street, fronting Hyde Park, and in the inter- 
val, I could throw out a bow window, or carry up the 
roof another story. 

The jingle and champing of Dancer and Prancer and 
Donder and Blitzen grew positively annoying. Perhaps, 
said I to myself, it isn’t Santa Claus at all. It really 
sounds more like New Year’s Eve. I ought to remember 
that the elections are over. . . . With that, I recovered 
from a nod that had nearly brought my brow into the 
ashes, and jerked into a sitting position. It was not Santa 
Claus. It was the telephone, and it had been belling, as 
they say in York County, Pa. It was still belling, as | 
approached it. 

“Do you sleep all night as well as all day?” 

“ Eh? ” 

“Do you—say, where is the Welland Canal?” 

“Where is the what?” 

“My wife says the Welland Canal is in New Zealand.” 
I thought it advisable to humor this lunatic. 

“It’s a good rule to agree with your wife. But there 
are exceptions. This is one. The canal is in Canada.” 

“Canada? You’re sure? How long does it take a boat 
to get through? ” 

I began to recognize the voice. 

“Depends entirely on the boat’s speed. Traveling to- 
night ? ” 

“Say, take this seriously. I’ve got to finish this blank 
thing before I go to bed.” (He didn’t say “ blank,” and 


| AST Sunday night, at ten o'clock, or thereabouts, I 


I don’t blame him. Using the guile of little Jane’s mother, 


in Tarkington's * Seventeen,” | shall record what he real- 
ly did say, by the symbol word.) 

“When and where was Frimmul born?” He was as 
earnest as a disciple of the late Douglas, trimming the 
national budget. 

“Who? Frimmul?... Spell it! ... Oh, yes, F-r-i-m-l. 
He wrote ‘ The Merry Wives——-’ no, that’s Shakespeare 
‘The Merry Widow.’ No? Then I don’t know any- 
thing about him. Try me on another.” 

“ Well, what pitcher had the best average for 1934?” 

“I don’t know. Are you gathering material for a bed- 
time story?” 

“ Nothing like it I gotta know these things. What 
is Senator G. Robinson’s attitude on the soldiers’ bonus? ” 

That was one | could handle. “ There isn’t any Senator 
G. Robinson,” I replied, in a superior tone. “ There’s Joe 
Robinson, from Arkansas, and there used to be Arthur, 
from Indiana. Since the last election, he will continue to 
be used to be. I don’t know what they think, if anything.” 

“ You don’t know much; that’s sure. But bite into this 
one: what author, statesman, and Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, also won recognition as a composer 
of music?” 

“ How can I tell at this time of night? There's a Ref- 
erence Service down at Washington to provide Con- 
gressmen with bright quotations for their speeches. Per- 
haps your Congressman can wangle you some help from 
it. But what is all this—a contest?” 

My interrogator is just a father, moderately ignorant, 
but willing to learn. His wife was at his elbow to fan 
his brow, and read me some more questions. There were 
thirty in all; here are eight, and I invite you to try them 
on your little brain. 














What is a chigger? 

What are the southern boundaries of Mississippi? 

What is an oyster bed? 

How old was the president of Chicago University at his inau- 
guration: 

Who was Georges Claude? 

What shoulder insignia are worn by a major-general U. S. A.? 

Is the President’s industrial program a success? 

Who invented vulcanite, and how? 

And as I live by bread, these questions were to be 
answered in writing as a school exercise by a little girl 
of ten in the fourth grade! The test was not the type, 
“read these magazine articles, and then answer.” The 
(juestions were dropped out of a clear sky upon unoffend- 
ing childhood. 

“Yes,” continued this harried father, and his voice 
dripped venom, “ tomorrow I’m going up to that (word) 
school, and tell ’em what I think of their (word) methods. 
I've got every (word) book in the house around me, and 
I’ve been working the whole (word) evening. It’s the 
(wordest) thing I ever ran up against.” 
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“ Poor little Alice!” I interrupted, to spare Central's Sociology 
blushes. ‘What is she doing now?” ae 


“ Poor little me!” he barked. “ Alice is lying on the 
couch, reading the funnies.” 

They generally do in a school like that. You can take 
a sausage skin, and stuff it with whatever you are sup- 
posed to stuff it with, and make good wages. But a child 
is not a sausage skin. She can squirm like an eel, and he 
like a pool of them. Give a child assignments to keep 
him busy for “three hours every night,” and you have 
a brain-fagged parent gutting all the books in the house, 
while little Alice turns to the funnies. On the whole, that’s 
good judgment. Fearful as they are, the funnies are at 
least equally educational. 

But it’s rough on parents. All over the country, fathers 
rise from the dinner table to pick up their children’s tasks 
in arithmetic. Mothers generally write the “ composi- 
tions.” When Uncle Bill, a traveling man, happens in to 
chew over the football situation at dear old Siwash, he is 
put to work on the geographical puzzles. After a while, 
mother says, ‘ William, you should not use such language 
anywhere, and certainly not before the children.” 

This activity may be classed as a form of adult educa- 
tion. As such, I welcome it. But if parents do all the 
work, where are the children to learn? 

A social aspect, of considerable weight, must also be 
considered. These evenings of research under the study 
lamp are quite apt to end with father, mother, Aunt 
Beatrice, Gram’ma, Uncle Bill, the hired man (incidental- 
ly called in for consultation on the topography of Ver- 
mont), and the cook, all locked in a furious battle over 
the problem, ‘“‘ What six States produce more than half 
the manufactured products of the U. S.?” It was pre- 
cipitated on this occasion by Uncle Bill, who at a tense 
moment inquired (he is quite a wag) if bootleg was to 
be included. On that, he said, he could speak with some 
authority. But as his joke went wrong, he didn’t. He 
left the house in a huff. Father and mother went to bed 
without speaking, and next morning each was ominously 
courteous. Mother dreamed all through the night of a 
cheap, undetectable poison. Father moodily reflected that 
a good deal could be said for Bluebeard. 

A little more of this adult education, and the divorce 
rate will rise sharply. 

Parents whose children are required “to give three 
hours to study every night,” know that I have written no 
burlesque, but have recorded sober truth. It’s hard to 
follow the kaleidoscopic changes in some of our elemen- 
tary schools. Only yesterday, there was no “ home work ” 
at all. Today, the pendulum has swung to the opposite 
extreme, perhaps as a protest. But it is a futile protest. 
Little Alice knows she can’t study that long. She will 
therefore continue to lie on the sofa, engrossed in the 
funnies, while her parents do the work. 

I do not blame her. I would do the same. But any 
school which imposes upon a child of ten tasks that re- 
quire three hours of steady application every night, should 
be closed as a menace to the physical and mental welfare 
of the young. Besides, think of the effect on father! 


An Ad for Hershey’s Chocolate 
Paut L. BLakELy, S.J. 


WO things only do I know about chocolate: one, 

that its sale has made millionaires, and the other that 
I do not like it. But if chocolate were my staff of life, 
I should select Hershey’s for my daily consumption, under 
a proviso. The proviso is that I wished to aid and abet 
an institution which denies Catholic boys the opportunity 
to learn their religion, and to live it. 

The Hershey Industrial School, some thirteen miles 
from Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, was 
founded by Milton S. Hershey, the chocolate manufac- 
turer, and is today supported by him. The founder’s 
wealth has been estimated at $60,000,000. “‘ The Hershey 
Trust Company administers the funds and properties of 
this great fortune,” writes the Most Rev. P. R. McDevitt, 
D.D., Bishop of Harrisburg, in a pamphlet released this 
month, “and the proceeds are turned over to the Board 
of Managers,” of which Mr. Hershey seems to be the 
head. Thus this elementary and secondary school, which 
admits boys by indenture at the age of four or five, and 
retains them until they are eighteen, has an endowment 
which great universities might envy. 

Like others of his class, Mr. Hershey is a person of 
decided, and, at times, exceedingly narrow views. As his 
likes are reflected in the town to which his name has been 
given, so little that falls under his censure can enter his 
domain. To a whole community he applies the philosophy 
of the company union, theoretically the creation of the 
workers, yet initiated, subsidized, and controlled by the 
employer. As Bishop McDevitt writes, Mr. Hershey is 
not content to control, regulate, and dominate the social, 
economic, political, and recreational life of the community. 
He also reaches out for its educational and religious life. 

In this respect, Mr. Hershey’s bias does not run against 
Catholics exclusively. As a matter of fact, he appears 
to be dissatisfied with all religious groups, as well as im- 
patient with all who indulge in the luxury of disagreeing 
with him. As far as he can prevail, he will have nothing 
but Hersheyism in his town. Since he is in a position to 
enforce his wishes in his Industrial School, there is noth- 
ing there but pure Hersheyism. 

Conceding for the moment that this rich man is actuated 
by the highest motives, it is plain that in propagating his 
views on education and religion, he is bound to respect the 
rights of others, even though they be destitute orphans. 
Following Bishop McDevitt, we claim that here Mr. 
Hershey fails. The conduct of his Industrial School thus 
becomes a matter of grave concern to Catholics; indeed, 
to all Christians, and to Jews, as well. 

“There is no possible misunderstanding of Mr. 
Hershey’s determination to impose upon the orphans his 
own religious creed, and to deny Catholic boys the right 
to practise their own faith,” writes Bishop McDevitt. 
“He will permit nothing to interfere with the carrying 
out of his plans.” “ Non-sectarian” services are held 
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at the School every Sunday, and “ non-sectarian” in- 
struction given. The Catholic pastor of Hershey, the 
Rev. Charles E. Park, J.U.D., is not allowed entrance 
for the purpose of conducting religious services for the 
Catholic boys or of instructing them; and the boys are 
not permitted to leave the school even to fulfil the precept 
of the Easter Communion. Vacations—duration not 
stated—are granted in May, June, July, and August, and 
if the boys are taken or sent to their home churches, 
“there is no objection,” graciously writes the Superin- 
tendent. But no other concession can be made. During 
their stay in the institution Catholic boys are absolutely 
deprived of their right to practise their religion—a shock- 
ing regulation unknown even at Girard College in Phila- 
delphia. No clergyman may enter this college for any 
purpose, but Catholic boys are permitted to leave the 
premises for religious instruction, to hear Mass, and to 
receive Holy Communion. 

For two years, through letters and personal interviews, 
one of them with Mr. Hershey himself, Bishop McDevitt 
has sought to protect these Catholic boys. His efforts 
have been in vain. Mr. Hershey has definitely stated that 
since the school provides all the religious instruction which 
the boys need, no special regulations can be made for 
Catholics. They cannot, therefore, be permitted to receive 
instructions in the moral or doctrinal teachings of the 
Church, or to hear Mass, or to receive the Sacraments. 
They are compelled, however, to be present at “ non- 
sectarian” instructions and at “ non-sectarian” religious 
services. The quality of the instruction, as well as the 
type of service, forced upon them in violation of their 
religious rights, is determined by the superintendent, or 
by the official to whom this charge is committed. That 
gentleman’s religious views may be a sort of Scotch plaid. 
Or they may be a blank. Whatever they are, or are not, 
they prevail. 

This attack upon the freedom of conscience of defense- 
less orphans is the more despicable because of its smoke- 
screen of “ non-sectarianism.” Catholics cannot be satis- 
fied with any such arrangement, and it is hard to under- 
stand how any religious-minded man, Catholic or not, can 
approve it. The claim that the instruction is “ non-sec- 
tarian” is broken by Bishop McDevitt in the following 
paragraph : 

Education in morality and religion cannot be “ non-sectarian.’ 
Neither can an institution be “ non-sectarian.” The character of a 
school is determined by the theories of those who govern it. If 
these theories about the teaching of religion and morality are those 
of Robert Ingersoll, or of John Calvin, or of Martin Luther, or 
of John Wesley, the school is atheistic, or Presbyterian, or Luth- 
eran, or Methodist, and therefore, sectarian. A school in which 
moral and religious training is determined by the religious con- 
victions, whatever they are, of the founder, is likewise sectarian 

In the present instance, the sectarianism forced upon 
Catholic boys, in violation of their religious rights, is 
Hersheyism. 

The moral is as plain as a pebble in your shoe. If you 
wish to promote a school which doses boys from their 
fourth to their eighteenth year with Hersheyism, buy 
Hershey’s chocolate. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











ASKED the Glacier Priest the other day if in the 

course of his expeditions he had run across John Oat 
(alias Jacob Offerdahl), the lone Jewish fisherman in the 
Aleutian Islands. A correspondent of the Jewish Daily 
Bulletin came across this isolated son of Israel, who was 
overjoyed at seeing one of his own race for the first time 
in seventeen years. The Glacier Priest said that he could 
sympathize with John (alias Jacob), as he knew what it 
meant to see a friendly face in those remote parts. The 
G. P., however, believes that the trials of civilization are 
greater than those of the wilds. Leg wear, for instance. 
The explorer is permitted, by the conventions of the 
wilderness, to encase his lower limbs in woolen socks, 
boots, or what not, and thus defy weather and colds. But 
the civilized mortal is exposed miserably to drafts that 
creep low. Shivering, he develops the common cold. I 
may have to lend to the G. P. a couple of those hankies 
which dear Aunt Ella invariably sends me for Christmas, 
“ because I know you never have enough.” 

After a brief sneeze, reminiscent of Alaskan huskies, 
the G. P. narrated to me the tale of the five spinsters 
who were bound for Mexico. They were all set for the 
tour. It was to be an education, and they were school 
teachers, all five of them. But it was not an “ educational 
tour.” No tourist class and peanut-butter sandwiches. 
They had some savings, had engaged first-class passage 
throughout, and were going to see the best of everything. 
A long life of culture and experience had taught them 
what was worth seeing, from volcanoes to Old Masters in 
art galleries. 

News came of the doings which are euphemistically 
alluded to by American correspondents as the “ Church- 
State struggle.” To the blunt thinking of the spinsters, 
who had read considerable history and learned of the many 
aliases used by tyrants, it looked more like organized rob- 
bery. So jointly and severally, they wrote to the president 
of the steamship company, canceling their passages ; since, 
they said, they had no desire to be guests of a country 
that thus persecuted their fellow-beings for conscience’ 
sake. And they engaged passage for Chile on a compet- 
ing line. At the same time they canceled a large order 
for Mexican goods at a leading department store in the 
city, writing their reason to the president of the concern. 
The president wrote to them that he understood their 
action, and, despite the loss to his store, believed they 
had done the right thing. Were a few more American 
spinsters—or non-spinsters for that matter—to take such 
direct action, some truths might come home to the folks 
below the border. 





IS name was Alfredo Pascatelli, and he occupied, 
with the three McLauren children and the two 
Lalibertés, the front pew at the catechism class held after 
Mass in St. Angela’s parish church. With an engaging 
smile and a steady glance of his piercing black eyes, 
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diminutive Alfredo held up the Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 which, he said, he knew “right up to page 25.” In- 
formation was volunteered, gratis; and Bessie McLauren, 
who knew only up to page 16, scowled. Evidently was 
old stuff, the Pascatelli performance. The others, for 
prudence’ sake, buried their noses in their books. 

He knew it, sure enough; and he would know all of 
the No. 2 when he came to it. With brain, heart, and 
system in good working order, little Alfredo had the mak- 
ings of as valiant a recruit for Christ’s army as any of 
those gun-trained infants in sunny Italy will make for 
the armies of Mussolini. But when I thought of Mexico, 
I wondered where Alfredo was getting the ammunition 
for his future battles for Christ. For a troubling thought 
has haunted me. 





HE question at issue in Mexico is a question of hu- 
man rights. That should be enough to stir Catho- 
lics, since the Church is the defender of human rights 
for all men: Jews, pagans, infidels, as well as Christians. 
It is a question of human rights for our fellow-Catholics. 
That should stir us still more, stir us to the protests that 
Father Toomey recently described, in the optative mood. 
lor these violations are coupled with sacrilege and war- 
fare against God. But Catholics, at least in this country, 
are not deeply stirred by the issue of human rights. We 
are responsive to suffering and affliction when we meet 
with it; at the door, in the parish, on the street. But in- 
justice to the unseen and to the foreigner leaves us cold. 
Is this because we are cold hearted? Emphatically no. 
For I believe that the American Catholic is, in general, 
the most warm-hearted person in the world. None more 
generous, none more ready to self-sacrifice, when he is 
convinced. But here the conviction is lacking. From what 
reason? I thought of little Alfredo, picked up my old 
Baltimore Catechism No. 2, and asked myself: how much 
is there in that catechism, explicitly told, that will inspire 
the average mind to a sense of deep moral obligation in 
wider matters of justice? And even if the wider applica- 
tions of the moral law were taught, how much is told 
of that supernatural bond which unites all the members 
of Christ’s Body throughout the world? Yet if the ex- 
istence of that supernatural unity of mankind is not known 
and understood, if Catholics are not made profoundly 
conscious of their oneness in Christ, the wider applications 
of the moral law—such as are involved in matters of hu- 
man rights—will pass unheeded, because Catholics will 
lack the compelling motive power of charity wherewith 
to put them into effect. 

Archbishop Ruiz, Apostolic Delegate, is quoted as stat- 
ing, in his letter to President Rodriguez of Mexico: “ It 
is a right and duty based on Catholic solidarity that peoples 
should help one another in case of necessity.” But what 


does Alfredo Pascatelli find in the Baltimore No. 1 or 
No. 2 to sear into his vibrant little soul that “sense of 
Catholic solidarity,” to which millions of Mexicans now 
appeal? Implicitly, yes: it is found in the statement that 
the members of the Church are “all in one communion ” 
(no. 129) ; that the Holy Ghost “ unites and sanctifies its 
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members throughout the world” (no. 135); and that 
“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” (no. 311). But 
these are slender indications of a doctrine upon which 
depends the reconstruction of our social and international 
order. Nor do I find any explicit indication of the fact 
that the Holy Eucharist as Sacrifice or as Sacrament is 
the living source of this Divinely given solidarity. Per- 
haps I expect too much of a mere book. But Alfredo’s 
piercing orbs still follow me. THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 
Sean O’Casey’s Crawling World 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


ERHAPS I had better begin this review with a frank 

statement of my opinion of Sean O’Casey’s play, 
* Within the Gates,” and get it over. George Bushar and 
John Tuerk are producing it at the National Theater, and 
I may as well admit at once that the play appals me, both 
in its substance and by the manner of its reception. 

Critic after critic has assured us that it is a beautiful 
thing, so exquisite, so poignant, that it brings tears to un- 
accustomed eyes and bends unaccustomed knees in hom- 
age. I wanted to weep over it, too. I wanted to bend 
my left knee to perfect art. And what did I find? A 
black and slimy pocket full of crawling things, to which 
Mr. O’Casey leads us and where he bids us remain and 
lift our hearts with a high courage. If his play means 
anything at all it means just that—that we are dwellers 
in blackness and slime, that there is no hope for us, but 
that we can at least endure our fate bravely. Where is 
the beauty, where is the inspiration, of that doctrine? 

Not for one single instant does any character in “ With- 
in the Gates’ offer help or encouragement to any of his 
fellows, except at the very finish when the “ Dreamer ” 
bids the “down and outs” “be brave,” and advises his 
prostitute friend to “die dancing.”” This ‘ Dreamer” is 
one of Mr. O’Casey’s leading characters,—*‘ symbol,” Mr. 
O’Casey tells us, “of a noble restlessness and discon- 
tent.” This symbol of “noble restlessness and discon- 
tent’ picks up a prostitute in a park, lives with her a 
month, and in the hour when life has brought her to 
her knees and repentance, calls her back to him by shout- 
ing that he has earned enough money to give them an- 
other month of drink and excitement together. Where’s 
the beauty in that? 

There is not a single decent human being in Mr. 
O’Casey’s long list of men and women. There is a hypo- 
critical bishop who bids the prostitute go back to her 
drunken mother and honor her, because she 7s her mother. 
There is the bishop’s sister, a loathsome creature, exud- 
ing snobbery and intolerance; there are nurses who dis- 
cuss nothing but sex; there are prowling young men, 
equally sex obsessed; there are evangelists, “ daubing 
the glory of God with mockeries,”’ O’Casey assured us; 
there are “ Disputants,” shouting to one another words 
that mean nothing. All these are presented against the 
background of Hyde Park, London. 
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Mr. O’Casey’s pet character is a young prostitute who 
joins forces with the “ Dreamer.” He assures us that all 
his characters are given “ from the inside, looking out.” 
The prostitute has moments of terror. The “ Dreamer,” 
whose dreams would be nightmares to any sane man, re- 
mains content with his strange creed. The end of the 
play, after the prostitute’s death, shows him mounting 
upward in a purple haze. Then the final curtain falls, and 
a depressed, bewildered audience wanders out into the 
night vainly asking itself and its fellows where the vaunted 
beauty lies in this torturous and tormenting play. It is 
an excursion into a crawling world of spiritual and physi- 
cal decadence. 

Being a seasoned traveler who has crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean thirty-eight times, I feel qualified to pass on the 
external aspects of Elmer Rice’s latest play, “ Between 
Two Worlds,” which now holds the stage of the Belasco 
Theater. I have met his types, or almost all of them. I 
have been on his ship, on which the whole action of his 
play is laid, and its motionlessness does not annoy me 
as it does many of the critics. It is not necessary to see 
a ship bob up and down, or to watch sea-sick passengers 
hanging wanly over a deck rail, to be convinced that one 
is beholding a number of persons make a voyage to 
Europe. One recognizes the characters: the merry widow, 
who instinctively selects the worst bounders on board to 
play with; the motion-picture star and her put-upon maid ; 
the society girl who wants to know what life means; the 
ex-bootlegger; the masculine “life of the party ”; the 
young men making love to pretty girls. All these and 
dozens of others, and the stewards who keep them sup- 
plied with cocktails, are thoroughly familiar to every At- 
lantic voyager. Their talk is the talk with which they 
have assailed one’s ears in the past and with which they 
will assail them again in the future, except that it is more 
amusing. They are sincerely done and photographically 
true. 

When it comes to the mental processes and resulting 
actions of some of these types I find myself not so much 
Mr. Rice's eager auditor. I do not know the sort of so- 
ciety girl who would pass a night with a Russian revo- 
lutionist, not because she loved him but because she was 
bored with life; I do not know the type of successful 
young advertising man who, earning twenty-five thousand 
@ year and rising steadily in his profession, declaims when 
ie $s drunk that we are all rotters and on the verge of a 
aeeded revolution. I cannot take his maudlin outpour- 
ings seriously; but Mr. Rice can, and he does. That, I 
think, is the real trouble with “ Between Two Worlds.” 
The author shows us characters we know very well, in a 
setting with which most of us are thoroughly familiar. 
Putting them through their ordinary and recognizable 
paces, he gives us a thoroughly good evening's entertain- 
ment, as Mr. Rice can always do. Then, suddenly, he says 
to himself (and one can almost tell the exact moment 
when he says it): “ Hold on, this is all comedy and 
characterization. I’m forgetting the drama!” Forthwith 
he lays down his brilliant pen, seizes a trowel, and plasters 
on the drama. He has made his characters so vividly real. 
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up to this point, that when he abruptly turns them into 
puppets and makes them dance to strings they would never 
respond to, his sophisticated audience resents it. That, if 
the author could see it, is in one way a high compliment 
to him. But Mr. Rice’s feelings are hurt. He does not 
love critics any more. He will, though—as soon as he 
writes another of the really big plays of which he is so 
capable, and lets his characters run true to his usual ad- 
mirable form. 

In “ Lost Horizons,” produced at the St. James Theater 
by Lawrence Rivers, Incorporated, the authors offer us 
a strong thesis against suicide. They do this by making 
her leading character, Janet Evans, played by Jane Wyatt, 
commit suicide and by then showing her and the audience, 
in the succeeding acts, the disastrous results of this action 
on the lives of others. It is a very big theme—too big 
for an inexperienced author ; and it is not surprising that 
the author did not make of it the great play a great play- 
wright might have produced. But the play gives us a 
vivid and deeply thoughtful evening at the theater, and 
thanks to this, as well as to a superb production and some 
extremely good acting, the play is more than holding its 
own. Its moral is admirable, but not too obtrusive. 

One of its weaknesses is that its beginning is confus- 
ing, almost chaotic. It shows us cross sections of the lives 
of various detached characters, and not till toward the end 
of the play can we grasp and hold together the threads 
that form the final pattern of the work. However, though 
we are often puzzled, we are never bored; and at the 
finish the whole thing clicks together as a picture puzzle 
does when the final pieces fall into place. The suicide is 
shown not only the tragic effect of her action on other 
lives but the happy life she herself would have enjoyed 
if she had lived on. It is all very practical and material. 
The inspirational quality a better playwright might have 
put into it is wholly lacking. For the interest lies much 
more in this life than in the next. However, it is a play 
which interests us, and which makes us think. That is 
an achievement to be proud of, these days. 

Max Gordon has another success. This experience is 
so frequent with him as to be a commonplace; but we 
can assume that it still pleases him. Certainly he has an 
unusual gift for pleasing audiences. This time he has put 
on, at the Forty-sixth Street Theater, a play called “ The 
Farmer Takes a Wife,” written by Frank Elser and 
Mare Connelly, and directed by Mr. Connelly. I need 
hardly mention that Mr. Connelly is the inspired author 
of “Green Pastures,” but I will do it. That fact alone 
makes every playgoer eager to see Mr. Connelly’s new 
offering. 

It is a quiet thing, based on a novel, “ Rome Haul,” 
written by Walter D. Edwards, and having to do with 
life on the Erie Canal a little matter of eighty years ago. 
There is a mild love story running through it, which no 
one but the principals will get excited about, and in writ- 
ing, acting, setting, and diction it is quite perfect. 

It owes some of its charm to June Walker, who plays 
the leading role of Molly Larkin. It owes some to its his- 
torical interest and to the fidelity with which it presents 
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types once so robust and now extinct. But added to all 
these qualities there is a charm that is hard to analyze. 
Part of this may be due to the happy rapture with which 
the scenes are played. There is little “ sex” in it, as sex. 
There is no adultery, there are no seductions. Can it be 
that these lacks help to explain the deep content of the 
new play’s large audiences? I think so. 

Noel Coward’s latest comedy, “ Conversation Piece,” 
is produced at the Forty-fourth Street Theater by Arch 
Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin. If the title has any bear- 
ing on the play, I have not discovered what it is. But I 
found the comedy itself wholly charming. Let me say 
at once that it is one of those things which permit no 
ifs, ands, and buts. Either one likes it very much, or one 
doesn’t like it at all. I happen to like it very much. It is 
a thing of beauty, in writing, setting, and acting. Its star, 
Yvonne Printemps, is the actress most supremely fitted 
to play the leading role. Probably Coward wrote it for 
her. Its action occurs at Brighton in 1811, and the cos- 
tumes of its beaux and belles are things to dream of. Its 
atmosphere, though Mr. Coward himself calls it “ rather 
raffish ” is, for him, quite surprisingly antiseptic. Its plot 
can be told in a sentence. An impoverished gentleman of 
title brings to England a young French girl of no family, 
on the agreement that he will find a rich husband for her 
and share the financial profits of the arrangement. 

She is what is known as “a good girl,” lovely to look 
at and with a beautiful voice. But the plan fails because 
the pair fall in love with each other and marry in the end. 
For the rest, there is charming incidental music, written 
by Mr. Coward (who can turn his hand to anything), and 
the most exquisite stage backgrounds this young season 
has given us. It takes a somewhat agile mind to follow 
the humor and wit of “ Conversation Piece,” but who will 
admit that his or her mind is not agile enough to do it? 
Need I add that the play, which is one of last season’s 
big London successes, is repeating its success in New 
York? I need not. 

To take an exquisite little actress like Edith Barrett, 
who radiates sweetness, charm and light, and make her 
play the character of a woman sadist who pulls off butter- 
flys’ wings and cripples her little sister, is so grim an 
instance of miscasting that I have no patience with it. The 
producers who are committing this crime at the Empire 
Theater are Arthur Driefuss and Willard Gernhardt. Any 
one who saw Edith Barrett in “ Mrs. Moonlight” will 
know that they might as easily have turned a snow flake 
into a golf ball. The mere effort is my idea of sadism. 

Let us speak of “ The Great Waltz,” conceived and 
directed by Hazzard Short and produced at the Center 
Theater by—yes, indeed, by none other than Max Gordon. 
There is not much more to say of it except that it is the 
most beautiful, most melodious, most seductive appeal 
to eye and ear that has come to us in recent years. Any 
one who misses it hasn’t really seen a thing this season! 

Then, there is “ The First Legion,” still playing despite 
the freezing reviews of the first-night reporters. It is 
advertising tickets four weeks in advance at the Biltmore. 
It is Catholic, and should not be missed. 
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The Man on the Horse 


CROMWELL. By Hilaire Belloc. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$4.00. Published October 25. 
Be Anees of myth have had their own way with Oliver Crom- 
well, representing him now as a monster, now as a national 
hero. Those writers who vilified him pictured him as a regicide, 
the perpetrator of the massacre of Drogheda, and a cruel extor- 
tioner of heavy taxes; the eulogizers contended that the Protector 
was a man of God, an enemy of monarchical tyranny, and a symbol 
of national prosperity and power. Both views are extreme. It 
was the task of Belloc to sift legend from fact and to render an 
objective judgment of Cromwell’s life and accomplishments. 

A point not to be overlooked is that Cromwell’s family on the 
side of both his mother and father had been enriched by the loot- 
ing of the monastic lands. The Cromwellian fortune was built up 
on the ruins of the old religion. Self-interest, therefore, attached 
the house to the Puritan cause. 

Cromwell himself was not a religious enthusiast, a leader of 
men, or an able administrator who happened to take on the pro- 
fession of arms. Rather was he a superb commander of cavalry 
who happened also to be a Puritan. Whether he showed high 
strategical ability may be doubted; but in tactics, cavalry tactics, 
he was supreme. That was his genius; that is his chief meaning 
in history. 

It is equally true to state that Belloc is at his best in analyzing 
the movement of troops on a battlefield. Diagrams aceompany the 
descriptions of the engagements at Marston Moor, Naseby, Pres- 
ton, and Worcester. There is a fascinating parallelism displayed 
between the defeat of Charles I at Marston Moor and the retreat 
of the Germans at the first battle of the Marne. Belloc has been 
over the terrain with the eyes of a soldier, seizing the significance 
of every undulation in the plain and examining every tree and 
shrub on the landscape. As a result, the reader follows the ma- 
neuvers of foot and horse as if present at the battle, noting always 
how the decisive blow was struck by Cromwell’s “ Ironsides.” 

The author is none the less dispassionate in his description of 
the siege of Basing House, the bloody episodes of the campaign 
in Ireland, and the trial and execution of the king. These are 
stains on the honor of the Protector that cannot be washed away 
with oceans of ink or the flight of years. It was not hypocrisy 
but what he deemed service of God and country that made him 
crush his enemies. 

Cromwell was out of place in the House of Commons. He 
knew the efficacy of armed might, but not the sweet uses of per- 
suasion and compromise. His most characteristic act in West- 
minster was to dismiss the parliamentarians. Nor did he pursue 
an enlightened foreign policy. As Belloc declares, “never was a 
man less of a statesman than Oliver.” 

And yet during the five and a half years of the Commonwealth 
the international repute of England rose high as such repute of 
any country will rise during a despotism before the bill has to be 
paid. The power of her Government at home and its means of 
action abroad were so strong that this nation of something over 
five millions appeared as the equal ally or enemy of great mon- 
archs, each commanding many times her numbers and apparent 
resources. England in those years mastered and passed her rival, 
the Protestant commercial oligarchy in Holland, and proved her- 
self everywhere possessed upon the ocean and the narrow seas of 
instruments adequate to her claims. To such an episode every 
Englishman looks back with pride, and on it is mainly founded 
the large place which Cromwell occupies in the national mind. 

At the same time, the overbearing taxation which this position 
entailed and memories of the suspension of individual liberties left 
most Englishmen with a profound distrust of dictators and a 
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reluctance to accept the existence of a standing army on British 
soil. Neither Charles II nor William of Orange wielded the power 
that had been seized by the Lord Protector at the head of his 
men-at-arms. Parliaments, Cabinets, and kings have been curbed 
since the days of the Commonwealth. That is the principal politi- 
cal legacy Oliver Cromwell bequeathed to posterity. 

JosepH Francis THORNING. 


The Truth about Henry 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. I. THE ENGLISH 
SCHISM: HENRY VIII. By G. Constant. Sheed and Ward. 


$4.00. 

HE unique characteristic of this book is that the keen logic 

of the French mind is here applied to the most illogical of all 
English illogicalities. For whichever way one may view ny ong 
ject, the so-called Reformation in England was anything ta 
reform. That there were abuses no scientific historian will attempt 
to deny. But the reformation of the Church came not from the 
Henrician schism, but from the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent. So to an orgy of pique, brutality, robbery and spoliation, 
sensuality, time serving, and anything but ecclesiastical reform, 
Abbé Constant brings the weight of his learning to bear upon 
this most entangled of all historical happenings. 

It is necessary to distinguish between what we may imagine to 
have occurred and what actually did occur. For what is called 
the English Reformation under Henry VIII deals not with Great 
Britain as we know it now, but simply with the two ecclesiastical 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. M. Constant opens with the 
preliminaries and causes of the schism, and accurate students of 
history will note that he speaks of the “schism ”—‘ Henry VIII's 
schism was but an episode in the eternal conflict between Church 
and State, and in England this conflict was not new.” To that 
extent he follows Nicholas Sanders, who, however unreliable he 
may be in some respects, does not hedge in speaking of Henry’s 
break with the Apostolic See as a schism, and not, as some writers 
have chosen to do, as the setting up of a new Protestant Church. 

For from this most weightily documented work emerges the 
fact that however ruthless and murderous Henry VIII may have 
acted in the course of his quarrels with Rome, he was never really 
a Protestant. His aim was to banish the Pope (both as Supreme 
Pontiff and Temporal Sovereign) from the realm of England and, 
in addition to the vast sums that came to him from the spoliation 
of the religious houses, to keep at home the fees that went to Rome 
either in the course of the usual Papal taxations or the money 
payments that were involved in the numerous appeals to the Roman 
Curia from the monastic houses and the cathedral chapters and 
the benefices reserved to the Papal appointment. 

The author of this book is not content after a quasi-neutral 
fashion merely to denounce Henry VIII as the brutal creature 
that he was or to castigate the complacent prelates who with the 
of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, allowed 
against the Holy See to be put through. He traces out 
with Rome, quarrels not doctrinal but political 
and and shows how Henry, urged on by place seekers 
both and lay, made use of these old quarrels to bring to 
pass the Act which ridiculously made him Supreme Head of the 
Church. Not, let it be noted, Supreme Head of the Church Uni- 
versal, but simply of the Church in the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York. 

The Church after the revolt against Rome was split into two 
factions: the ardent “reformers” like Cranmer, who were schis- 
matics and heretics, and those Bishops, like Gardiner and Bonner, 
who were schismatics, though they remained otherwise orthodox 
in their religious belief. Cardinal Pole, says the Abbé Constant, 
never reproached Henry VIII “with adhering to the Reforma- 
tion, even in his most violent attacks.” 

It is this keen clarity of the French mind searching out the 
fundamentals which makes this account of one of the most com- 
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plicated incidents in English history of unparalleled value to the 
student who desires to get to the basic facts. 

The translation of the book from the French is most excel- 
lently done by Father Scantlebury, and the preface by Hilaire 
Belloc is itself no less a valuable contribution to history than the 
Abbé Constant’s searching and documented inquiry. 

Henry Watts. 


Shorter Reviews 


A COMMON FAITH. By John Dewey. Yale University Press. 
$1.50. Published September 18. 


i this small volume the eminent professor-emeritus of Columbia 
University tells us that between “ religions,” which are weighted 
down with accretions of outmoded beliefs and rites (such as 
Protestantism, Buddhism, and Catholicism), and “the religious,” 
which is free from wholesale institutional effort and which is 
found in the direct relationship of the soul to God, there is an 
unbridgeable gap. This religious experience, however, is not to 
be confused with mysticism. Mysticism touches and feels an ex- 
isting God; “the religious,” on the contrary, strives only towards 
ideal values. It cares not whether God exists or not, “ since all 
that an Existence can add is force to establish, to punish, and to 
reward.” The faith arising from such experience has always been 
implicitly the common faith of mankind; it remains only to make 
it explicit and militant. Professor Dewey, like another Voltaire, 
would abolish all “ religions.” 

Many of Professor Dewey’s observations are pointed and pierce 
deep the already deflated dogmas of both Liberal and Fundamen- 
talist theology. But his strictures, if applied to the Catholic re- 
ligion, lose all their force. The Catholic does not believe in a 
Providence that is limited by an evil power or that the nature of 
man is totally corrupt. The Catholic has not been forced to change 
with the discoveries of science, as we would be led to believe, his 
conceptions of the soul, sin, Redemption, and the creation “ myth.” 
In fact his position has been more firmly established. Nor does 
the presence of evil shake his faith. Professor Dewey may ask: 
“How can there be evil if God exists?” But the Catholic may 
more justly retort: “ How can there be good if He does not?” 

A Common Faith is based on the author’s Dwight H. Terry 
Lectures given at Yale University. S. & Tr 


THE FARTHER SHORE. Edited by Nathaniel E. Griffin and 
Lawrence Hunt. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. Published 
October 26. 


I> the soul of man immortal? Such is the question this volume 

proposes to answer. The method of approach is unique. The 
editors have chosen excerpts treating immortality from the works 
of such varied writers as Buddha, Plato, Virgil, St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, Descartes, Spinoza, Voltaire, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
and many others. Poets and scientists, philosophers and theolo- 
gians, ancients and moderns, discuss from different points of view 
this most important of the problems of man. The answers are 
almost as numerous as the writers quoted, the one notable ex- 
ception being those authors influenced by the Christian tradition. 
Pantheistic re-absorption into the world spirit, the transmigration 
of souls, the poetic concept of the immortality of the written word, 
are placed side by side with the orthodox Christian teaching. 
There are, of course, some few who deny the survival of the soul 
after death, and others who would deny the eternal punishment 
of man in hell. 

This is a valuable book, but it has more than one serious defect. 
Nowhere in the volume is included the proof of immortality as 
commonly given by Scholastic philosophy. The excerpts from 
Catholic writers merely express the authors’ beliefs or treat of 
matters, more proper to theology, which presuppose the philo- 
sophical proof. This is by no means an accusation of anti-Catholic 
prejudice on the part of the editors. Though in most of their 
editorial remarks they have shown a misunderstanding of Cathol- 
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icism, this may be better attributed to ignorance than to prejudice. 
Their very tolerance of any or every opinion of immortality is a 
grave defect. It presupposes that certainty in this matter is im- 
possible of attainment, and consequently that one opinion has as 
much validity as another. 3. 3. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Tue Best Piays or 1933-34. Edited by Burns Mantle. Here 
is the annual encyclical of Broadway’s pope speaking Urbi et Orbi 
and rendering judgments (for which he does not claim infalli- 
bility) in a very readable introductory essay. This year he canon- 
izes the following: Mary of Scotland, Men in White, Dodsworth, 
Ah, Wilderness, They Shall not Die, Her Master's Voice, No 
More Ladies, Wednesday's Child, The Shining Hour, The Green 
Bay Tree. Mr. Mantle is satisfied to call Yellow Jack a really 
fine play; he skimps Stevedore, and is non-commital on Days 
Without End. Prospective purchasers of the book should not 
forget that his last 200 pages comprise a complete record of 
the year in Times Square—who played what and where. (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00) 

FarHer Goose. By Gene Fowler. The life story of Mack 
Sennett, Connecticut boilermaker who sacrificed his craft to 
learn picture making. How he moved to Hollywood, organized 
the Keystone Cops, invented pie throwing and bathing beauties, 
discovered Charlie Chaplin, bossed Ben Turpin, Fatty Arbuckle, 
Polly Moran, Mabel Normand, Buster Keaton, and other celebri- 
ties; how he rose to eminence, then fell before Mickey Mouse. 
Gene Fowler’s book (which, if you like hard, glittering, anthracite- 
like prose, is gorgeously written) does not idealize its hero but 
leers at his weakness. It also wanders all over the lots, collects 
a notable load of dirt, discusses the famous murders, indulges 
in satire. Satirical high point: the study of Hollywood’s primi- 
tive Indians, the Cahuengas, and how their traditions still endure. 
(Covici-Friede. $3.00) 

Art tn AMERICA IN MoverN Times. By Holger Cahill and 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. The continuous story of art in these States 
from 1865 to 1934 told in 100 pages of readable text and some 
300 gorgeous illustrations, including nine plates in full color. 
The whole field is covered—not only painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, but also the industrial arts, decorating, photography, 
the motion picture, and stage design. Recommended, especially at 
the price. (Reynal and Hitchcock. $1.50) 


Recent Fiction 


By Kay Boyle. The author has a gift for 
the writing of exquisite prose. But to date it has been put to uses 
that are a waste of time, energy, and talent. A weakness for 
satire drives her to orgies of brilliantly obtuse writing about the 
by-products of gutters. This novel is a satire on the American 
leader of an art-cult colony in Paris. To contrast his heroic 
public life with his private hypocrisy and greed, the author has 
peopled his world with vicious caricatures of human beings, crawl- 
ing haphazardly nowhere. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 

Morntnc SHows THE Day. By Helen Hull. Stratified cross- 
section of seven persons’ lives in mid-Western town over a thirty- 
year span. Stream-of-consciousness method, with the seven turn- 
ing out “only as their early beginnings portended.” Object lesson, 
inasmuch as they had no religion. The author is a master of 
characterization, uses trivial details effectively. (Coward-McCann. 

2.50) 

Tue Enp or A CuitpHoop. By H. H. Richardson. A collec- 
tion of short stories and sketches which will appeal almost ex- 
clusively to women. Part One contains four chapters about the 
further doings of the people in the author’s Ultima Thule and 
a series of Mansfieldian sketches of small girls. Part Two has 
two good and two not-very-good short stories concerning grown- 
ups. Published October 30. (Norton. $2.50) 


My Next Bripe. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Cinderella and That First Native-Born Priest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We keep on reciting in our schools, public and private, primary 
and graduate, that St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest permanent 
white settlement in the United States of America. We did not 
always say so. Florida was under the flag of Spain until 1819, and 
of course before the unfurling of the Stars and Stripes over her 
battlements at that late date she was not in the United States and 
her ancient city was not our oldest city. But let us observe that 
there is another city where the starry banner has again replaced 
the Spanish Flag. 1565 is St. Augustine’s natal date; San Juan 
on the island of Puerto Rico was founded in 1509. Is this city 
and are her citizens under the flag of the free, or are they—not 
citizens—only subjects under an empire? Should not all good 
democratic republicans have long ago begun to say that San Juan 
is the oldest settlement in the United States? 

Whether, speaking politically, our reply is yes or no, it does 
seem that historically our first native-born priest might well be 
sought in Puerto Rico. This, all the more, since one of your 
learned collaborators sends us in search of him to ancient Florida; 
and another, with a magnificent sweep, hurls the investigation of 
that subject away down to where Waldeseemiiller puts America— 
in Brazil. Puerto Rico’s claim that the very first Bishop to set 
foot on the soil of the New World was her Alonso Manso, has 
never been successfully disproved. Surely under the nurture of 
those heroic Spanish missionaries and particularly of Bartholo- 
mew Las Casas and the other learned sons of St. Dominic who 
were there, San Juan was not without a native son among the 
clergy for half a century. 

Personally, I confess, I’m still for Maryland. Mr. Meehan’s 
lucid argument, and Msgr. Thomas’s very erudite letter proved 
all they undertook to demonstrate. But I wonder whether we 
should not—every one of us—begin at last to recognize the human 
and religious and finally the political claims of Puerto Rico, the 
little old Cinderella of our national household. 

Detroit, Mich. LaurRENCE J. Kenny, S.J. 


Who Was He? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion following Mr. Meehan’s timely article, “ Our 
First Native-Born Priest,” is both interesting and informative. 
Father M. Kenny is undoubtedly on the right track when drawing 
the attention of his readers to the Franciscan Seminary of St. Au- 
gustine, which in the first half of the seventeenth century trained 
candidates for the priesthood. But, whether these native-born ec- 
clesiastics were ordained in the parent Diocese of Santiago de Cuba 
(established in 1513) or at St. Augustine, and the exact date of 
ordination with the name of this first priest, is yet to come to 
light. 

Certain it is that Bishop Gabriel Calderon of Cuba conferred 
orders on seven candidates in St. Augustine in 1674 and probably 
the church records of St. Augustine parish, which I understand 
have been preserved since 1594, will prove the answer to this popu- 
lar query of the day, particularly as they are to be found in the 
archives of the present church. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to learn that the first 
native-born Canadian raised to the priesthood was Rev. Germain 
Morin, who was baptized at Quebec on January 15, 1642, and 
ordained September 29, 1665, by Bishop Laval, died in the Hotel 
Dieu of Quebec on August 20, 1702. It remains to be seen who 
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was the first native-born Mexican priest—a fact which will do 
much to complete this chapter of early Church history in North 
America. 


Montreal, Que. W.A. L. Strytes, M.D. 


Withering amid Rocks 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The plea of Ward Clarke, in the issue of America for October 
20, directs attention to another phase of the short-sightedness of 
Catholic Action, in permitting the flower of unrecognized Catholic 
talent to go withering among the rocks of non-sectarian literary 
agencies. A bureau of stable, Catholic merit seems to me to be 
a necessity, if Catholic Action is to mean anything more than a 
conceited phrase. Must Catholic authorship find an eventual haven 
among the “ smart” magazines, catering to the sophisticated taste! 
An agency, preferably supervised by men of high literary standards 
such as your staff, should not be a wish of nonfulfillment. Sure- 
ly the development of Catholic writers to replace the great ones of 
today when they are with us no longer is a paramount duty of 
responsible Catholic editors of Catholic magazines. Or are we 
to await the convert, or worse, struggle with mediocrity? 

New York. Basyt BLAKE. 


Saying It with Catechisms 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently I started to teach catechism to the congregation on 
Sunday, in place of preaching a Sunday sermon and the results 
have been quite gratifying. The idea of teaching catechism at Mass 
of course is nothing new, but the method employed may be some- 
what different. I am passing the idea along, however, in the hope 
it may be helpful to other pastors like myself, who have charge 
ot parishes in rural districts. 

I take the ordinary Baltimore Catechism and read every ques- 
tion and answer and then spend several minutes explaining each 
one. More or less time can be used according to the importance 
of the individual question. At first thought, one is tempted to 
dismiss this rather prosaic, not to say childish, method, with a 
mere gesture. I did this very thing when the idea first came to 
me: the thing had no appeal to adults and valuable time would be 
lost. It was not until Catholic people came to the rectory with 
non-Catholics, to have the latter take a course in instructions, 
that I realized something had to be done if Catholics were to know 
their religion ever so little. Upon questioning the Catholic party 
in the presence of the prospective convert, I very soon discovered 
that the latter knew more about the Catholic Faith than the Cath- 
olic party in many instances. 

Of late the necessity of getting our Catholic people to read Cath- 
olic papers and magazines has been greatly stressed and rightly 
so, but I often wonder how much reading is being actually done. 
People read something worthwhile under great urging, but as 
soon as the pressure is removed, they cease reading. This has 
been my experience at least. They will read news items, stories 
on the progress of campaigns and the like, but serious reading 
the average will not do. This kind of reading is all right in its 
place, but it will never produce an enlightened laity. 

Our people have gotten away from definitions in explaining their 
religion. This does not apply to all, of course, but it does apply 
to many, and among this number are people who knew their re- 
ligion at one time but as they became older, the press of many 
things caused them to neglect their reading and they forgot much 
that they had once learned at school. Thus the teaching of cate- 
chism on Sunday to the whole congregation will tend to recall 
definitions, create an interest in Catholic dogma, and perhaps 
cause people to strike out for themselves and do some serious 
reading. It is my conviction that many of our people, because 
they do not hear the catechism, which they learned as children, 
explained and adapted to their mature minds later on, lose intel- 
lectual interest in their religion, and in the end their faith is im- 
paired or lost completely. Our faith is reasonable. 
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The teaching of the catechism is very definite. Many priests 
realize that after they have been preaching to the same congrega- 
tion over a period of years, they are apt to neglect to prepare prop- 
erly with the result that they are repeating sermons they have 
preached on former occasions. The people, moreover, get “ used 
to” a man and his style of preaching. A sermon of a great preach- 
er could be memorized perfectly, and given verbatim, and still the 
audience might remain unmoved. Familiarity breeds contempt on 
the part of a preacher's audience. The teaching of the catechism 
tends to freshen both the preacher and his audience. 

The people like to re-learn the catechism. They will even raise 
their hands to answer a rhetorical question: they love to answer 
in the presence of their fellowmen. It is my belief that now more 
catechism is being discussed in the homes in my parish on Satur- 
day nights than ever before. It is as one man said, the father of 
four children, “I knew every question Sunday, Father. I 
hoping you would call on me.” 

Morrice, Mich. 


was 
(Rev.) E. A. Leresvre, 


The Dastardly Atheists of Mexico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just across the Rio Grande in the once fair land of Mexico the 
bloody henchmen of the ruthless Calles are striving by systematic 
cruelty and foul brutal savagery to bludgeon our Catholic brethren 
into the ranks of pagan Marxist Socialism. 

Our Catholic American press every week is repeating the heart- 
rending and sickening story of fresh outbreaks of the Mexican 
monsters, now in Hidalgo, now in Tampico, now in Sonora, and 
everywhere in that land of sunshine and centuries-old cathedrals. 

The secular press has capitulated to censorship apparently, so 
that almost nothing is known by Americans in general of the 
menace of a Latin Russia right at their doorstep. 

What shall we do about it? What did other religious groups 
dc when their brethren were persecuted? Why should we Ameri- 
cans and particularly we Catholics stand helplessly by and gaze 
weakly at suffering humanity—suffering because they believe in 
God and His Church? 

It is scarcely fitting to name names here, but it is discouraging 
to Catholic youth to see their fellow-Catholics prominent in public 
life and willing recipients of Papal decorations, often headliners 
in political and humane movements, waiting for some one, prob- 
ably some Bishop, to urge them on to real, vigorous leadership in 
this cause of succor to their beleaguered co-religionists. 

While Archbishop Diaz when he visited this country put the 
quietus on armed intervention, and the late Ambassador Morrow 
strove zealously to pacify the Mexican Bolshevists, we find need 
once more to bring some real pressure to bear before the dastardly 
atheists of Mexico wreak greater havoc upon defenseless men, 
women, and children. 

Under date of September 29 the Brooklyn Tablet carried a letter 
from a subscriber which breathes forth indignation on the whole- 
sale apathy of American Catholics regarding Mexico. The letter 
suggests five plans to awaken our Catholics and all who have any 
interest in fair play and liberty. Briefly the steps are: 

1. A resolution of protest by the American Hierarchy to be cir- 
culated and signed by every Catholic man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

2. Recall of Ambassador and rupture of diplomatic relations. 
Since our country was founded on principles of religious freedom 
and believes in tolerance for every man’s belief, we should demand 
the same when we extend our hand in courteous relations with 
other nations. 

3. Place embargo on arms shipments to Mexico. 

4. Organize boycott of Mexican goods and launch campaign 
against tourist travel in Mexico. 

5. Demand the truth about Mexico from our daily press under 
threat of boycott and loss of advertising. 

Let us awake, American Catholics. 


Jersey City, N. J. S. A. GILLen. 
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Home News.—Addressing the National Conference on 
Economic Security at Washington on November 14, 
President Roosevelt listed only unemployment insurance 
for early enactment, although Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins earlier had called for “a bold stroke” to unite all 
phases of economic security into a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The President postponed consideration of old-age 
pensions and health insurance to a later date. The first 
step, he said, was to get the economic system functioning 
so there would be greater general security. The President 
left for Warm Springs, Ga., on November 15, to remain 
there until December 4. En route he inspected the TVA 
projects, including Norris Dam. On November 10, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Marriner S. Eccles, Utah 
banker and industrialist, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. On the same day, two advisory committees were 
designated to assist in preparing an economic-security 
program for the President’s consideration. A loan com- 
mittee, with Secretary Morgenthau chairman, was ap- 
pointed on November 14 to coordinate the work of the 
many governmental lending agencies. The Treasury on 
November 12 authorized all transactions in foreign ex- 
change, transfers of credit, and exports of currency, other 
than gold certificates. It was reported at a White House 
conference on November 8 that the next Federal budget 
will be about $7,500,000,000, or about the same as the 
present one. Final election returns showed that the 
Democrats gained thirteen seats in the House, having a 
total of 322, while the Republicans lost ten, a total of 103. 
Senator Cutting won his campaign for re-election in New 
Mexico, making the totals in the Senate: Democrats, 69; 
Republicans, 25. Senator Borah on November 8 demand- 
ed the reorganization of the Republican party under liberal 
principles. On the following day, he charged that Federal 
relief expenditures had been used for political purposes 
and demanded a Presidential or Congressional investiga- 
tion. Relief Administrator Hopkins immediately ordered 
a thorough examination of the charges. General Motors 
on November 9 announced that it would space iis offer- 
ings of new models, in order to provide more continuous 
employment. The Governor of Arizona on November 10 
declared martial law on the site of the Parker diversion 
dam along the Colorado River and ordered the National 
Guard to control the area. The Governor claimed en- 
croachment on the State’s rights. 


Persecution in Mexico.—The Government on Novem- 
ber 11 preferred charges of inciting Mexican Catholics 
to armed rebellion, against Archbishop Ruiz, Apostolic 
Delegate to Mexico, and Msgr. Manrique, both now living 
in the United States. Immigration officials were ordered 
to arrest them if they entered the country. Archbishop 
Ruiz had previously denied these charges. On November 
8, Archbishop Diaz declared that the Church could not 
cooperate with the Government’s educational program 
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because its candid intention was to establish anti-religious 
education. He said that all schools in the Federal District 
had been notified that children who did not participate in 
a parade favoring socialistic education were not to receive 
certificates covering examinations. The parade was sched- 
uled for November 18. The Archbishop stated that the 
Government had seized 150 churches within little more 
than a year, and that “priests are not allowed to say 
Mass, baptize, confess, give Holy Communion, preach, or 
perform the regular functions, although these prohibitions 
are contrary to the guarantees established by Articles IV, 
VI, XXIV, and CXXX of the Constitution.” Archbishop 
Diaz has confirmed an average of 3,000 children daily 
since October 29. On November 9, Yucatan passed a law 
that all priests must be married. Because of the restric- 
tions, all churches there have been voluntarily closed. The 
Masonic lodge of the State of Puebla petitioned the House 
of Deputies to suppress confession throughout the nation. 


British Armament Discussions.—Eight hours of de- 
bate followed the introduction of the Laborite motion 
to prohibit private manufacture of armaments. The mo- 
tion was defeated, 279 to 68. Clement R. Atlee, opening 
the debate for Labor, denounced the private manufacture 
as “trade in murder.” He charged the manufacturers 
with “deliberately working against peace and disarma- 
ment,” and with offering incentives in Germany and China 
to warlike activities. Armament firms, he declared, “‘ were 
a standing temptation to corruption,” through public serv- 
ants, soldiers, servants, through influence on the press, in 
parliaments and business circles. The Government, in 
reply, upheld British manufacturers and praised the sys- 
tem whereby the export of arms was controlled. Sir John 
Simon stated that “we have the most complete and 
stringent system for controlling arms exports of any 
nation in the world.” Every consignment of arms, he 
stated, required a license in which the real destination was 
established and “ we give no license except for exports to 
governments.” He continued: “ We never subsidize a 
private firm for producing arms,” and “ we never allow 
our diplomatic or consular representatives abroad to act 
as travelers or canvassers for armament firms.” In the 
course of the debate, several speakers criticized the pur- 
pose and the method of the United States Senate arms 
inquiry. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Prime Minister 
MacDonald spoke on international disarmament. Experi- 
ence has proved that “ disarmament by example ”’ was not 
an effective way to reduce world-armament or to increase 
international confidence. He stated that security could 
come only from an international agreement on scales of 
national armament. 


New Belgian Cabinet.—On November 13, as Parlia- 
ment resumed its sessions, the de Broqueville Cabinet 
tendered its resignation. Internal conflict between Minis- 
ters favoring devaluation of the belga and those favoring 
retrenchment only was thought to be the chief cause of 
the resignations, the conflict being magnified by quarrels 
on other financial and economic matters arising under the 
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great powers granted to the Cabinet when Parliament ad- 
journed last July. Moreover, there had been popular dis- 
satisfaction over the slowness manifested by the Govern- 
ment in approaching the pressing economic difficulties of 
the nation, and Dr. Paul van Zeeland, Minister without 
Portfolio, had somewhat dramatically resigned after a 
disagreement with the Minister of Finance over general 
policies. On November 14, after long consultations with 
all the leaders, King Leopold invited Henri Jaspar, leader 
of the Catholic party and Premier during 1926-1931, to 
form a new Government. Since three parties, including 
the Catholics and the Liberals had come out against de- 
valuation of the belga, it was virtually certain that M. 
Jaspar’s new Government would take the same stand. 
Almost certainly, too, according to the statement of M. 
Vandervelde, the Socialist party would refuse to join the 
coalition under M. Jaspar. 


Bolivia Recoups Losses.—In the middle of the month 
the Chaco War took a new turn, with Bolivia initiating 
an offensive that resulted in the recapture of several lost 
forts and the driving of the Paraguayans from their posi- 
tions which threatened the rich Bolivian oil fields. The 
fighting was heavy and serious losses were reported on 
both sides. Meanwhile both countries appealed to the 
League of Nations, and the League’s Consultative Com- 
mittee regarding Chaco adopted a resolution to seek an 
opportune moment to ask the collaboration of the United 
States and Brazil towards peace overtures, since the co- 
operation of all American nations was assumed necessary 
to stop the War. In its note to the League Bolivia declared 
that Paraguay was fighting chiefly to secure the local oil 
deposits. Paraguay declared that she could not agree to 
a cessation of hostilities until the conciliation of differ- 
ences should be undertaken. 


New Italian Organization—On November 10, the 
nation inaugurated the Councils of Corporations, a new 
body intended to control all activities in industry, com- 
merce, and the professions. Comprising the new organi- 
zation are twenty-two corporations completely covering 
the fields of Italian industrial life. Each council is made 
up of representatives of employers and employes and is 
devoted to a policy of self-administration under Govern- 
ment supervision. Particularly noticeable in the news 
01 the event was the fact that although women had hither- 
to been excluded from Italian political life, five women 
were admitted as members of the Corporations. From 
the 800 members in the body will later be chosen those 
who are to have seats in the National Council of Corpora- 
tions, which, according to Il Duce’s plan and the popular 
vote of last summer, will eventually displace the Chamber 
of Deputies and abolish the parliamentary system in Italy. 
Speaking at the Capitol, Premier Mussolini said: “ The 
new system is our system, a system of economy and dis- 
cipline harmonized and rendered powerful by the pro- 
ducers themselves through constantly keeping in view 
above all other things the interests of the collectivity.” As 
he launched this great advance towards his completely 
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Corporative State, the Premier advised the rest of the 
world to learn from Italy’s example. 


Negotiations on Soviet Debt Agreement.—Ambassa- 
dor Troyanovsky prolonged his Moscow visit to secure 
an agreement on the debt question satisfactory to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Neither R. Walton Moore, Assistant 
Secretary of State, nor officials of the Export Import 
Bank had received any definite advices on the subject. 
Among visitors to Moscow in connection with the trade 
negotiations were manufacturers of American automotive 
and aviation equipment. The seventeenth anniversary 
of the Soviet revolution was celebrated by an elaborate 
reception at the Kremlin Palace. Rumors that Maxim 
Litvinov, the Soviet Foreign Commissar, would resign 
due to Bolshevik dissatisfaction with Soviet entrance into 
the League of Nations were discounted by those familiar 
with the views and power of Stalin. 


Hope for Convention on Arms Trade.—A convention 
to provide effective control over the traffic in and manu- 
facture of arms and other munitions to be negotiated 
through the general disarmament conference at Geneva, 
as a separate treaty, was urged by the United States and 
favorably received by the principal arms-manufacturing 
countries. If the bureau acts to approve the American 
proposals, the latter will be referred to a committee which 
is due to meet in January. Meantime, discussions of 
naval ratios for Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
France, and Italy did little more than disclose the funda- 
mental differences of the leading nations. Although Japan 
was being backed by Great Britain in her bid for naval 
parity, the Ameri an naval delegation at London was 
supported by France and Italy in favor of the 5-5-3 ratio. 
According to the London correspondent of Paris-Midi 
accords of the “highest importance’ were reached be- 
tween the general staffs of France, Great Britain, and 
Belgium covering mutual air defense on the Continent. 


Austrian Deficit Soars.—Austria’s deficit for the first 
ten months of this year was 110,000,000 schillings as com- 
pared to 82,000,000 schillings for the same period last 
year. In what was regarded as a reply to the declarations 
of the Little Entente against Hapsburg restoration, Chan- 
celor Schuschnigg stated that Austria’s form of govern- 
ment is for herself alone to decide. Premier Goemboes 
of Hungary recently returned from a visit to Mussolini 
conferred secretly with Chancelor Schuschnigg, Vice- 
Chancelor Ernst von Starhemberg, and Foreign Minister 
Egon Berger-Waldenegg, pointing out, it was said, the 
necessity of a close political and economic unity between 
Italy, Hungary, Austria, and Germany. 


Fianna Fail Congress.—The strength of the Fianna 
Fail party under the leadership of Eamon de Valera was 
manifested at the ninth annual Congress held in the Man- 
sion House, Dublin. Nearly 2,000 delegates, representing 
every County in the Free State, were present. The 
branches of the party totaled 1,893, with a growth of 116 
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during the past year. There was a large increase in the 
party’s funds. As a result of the local elections in June, 
the party controlled fifteen of the twenty-three County 
Councils, whereas in 1928, it held a majority in only one. 
In the last election, it gained 150 seats in local adminis- 
trations. The primary resolution of the Congress was a 
reaffirmation that the chief aim of Fianna Fail was to 
secure unity of the Free State and Northern Ireland, and 
to attain independence as a Republic. 


Pagan Marriages Halted.—Special action was taken 
by Cardinal Von Faulhaber to prevent marriages in his 
archdiocese between Catholics and members of the new 
German pagan cult. Another rift between the Vatican 
and the Reich Government loomed over the case of 
Fathers Barion and Eschweiler, professors at Braunsberg 
Catholic University, who recently issued statements ap- 
proving the Government’s sterilization law. The Holy 
See deprived both of their status as teachers and sus- 
pended them from priestly functions, but the Reich Gov- 
ernment refused to dismiss them and announced that 
“both professors are still in office.” Dr. Bernhard Rust, 
Reich Minister of Education, issued a list of books to be 
used in public schools. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s anti- 
Christian volume, “Myth of the Twentieth Century,” 
banned by the Vatican, was one of the required books. 
The disturbed condition in the Protestant Church con- 
tinued. Opposition pastors were attacked by Nazis on 
the streets of Berlin. 


Communists Active in China.—Dispatches from Nan- 
king and Hongkong indicated new activities among the 
radicals in various Provinces. Press reports, however, 
were not in agreement regarding their outcome. In the 
early part of the month Communists to the number of 
40,000 were migrating westward from Fukien to Kiangsi, 
looting all the way, to set up soviets. On November 13 
Cantonese troops were asserted to have captured 30,000 
Reds who threatened the city of Shiuchow. Government 
communiques stated that the campaign against the Com- 
munists had been particularly successful. Meanwhile 
General Chiang Kai-shek was touring northwest China to 
consolidate Government authority. An attempt to bomb 
his train was unsuccessful. The Red movement caused 
considerable anxiety to important French interests in 
Yunnan Province for should the Communists advance into 
Szechwan Province, Yunnan would be greatly affected 
as the present economic ties between the two Provinces 
are very close. Wherever the Reds were being pushed out 
Nanking’s authority was being more firmly established. 


Beer-Hall Putsch Celebrated.—The eleventh anniver- 
sary of Hitler’s beer-hall putsch, celebrated in Munich 
with Chancelor Hitler present, was said to have lacked the 
enthusiasm manifested during last year’s ceremonies. Dr. 
Karl Goerdeler, Reich Price Commissar, denounced the 
recent rise in prices as intolerable for the great mass of 
the people, and issued a decree whereby price fixing must 
be subject to his approval. While many other countries 
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were being paid in full, German payment of debts to 
the United States was said to have almost ceased. The 
report that the visit to London of Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Hitler personal adviser on disarmament, was for the pur- 
pose of sounding England on the return of Germany to 
the League was later denied, Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit 
being characterized as a purely personal and private one. 
The negotiations with the United States to barter 500,000 
bales of American cotton for German goods were still 
proceeding. 


Cuban Elections.—The Cuban Government has tenta- 
tively agreed to postpone the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions from December 31, 1934, to March 3, 1935. The 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal advised the Government of 
the impossibility of completing the registration of voters 
by December for an orderly election. The Government 
has moved to take drastic measures to put a stop to 
terroristic campaigns since the bombing of the British 
Consulate in the city of Cienfuegos, Santa Clara Province, 
on November 1. Meanwhile in the Oriente Province a 
dispute between 600 families who were said to be squat- 
ters and the Government was ended when both sides 
agreed to await a court decision. Disagreement arose after 
the Supreme Court permitted the Cuban-owned Coralillo 
Sugar Company to survey the area and establish bounda- 
ries of 60,000 acres of its properties. Residents of the 
area claimed property rights as Royal grants under the 
Spanish Government. Postponement of the survey for 
one year settled the dispute. 


Norway on Unemployment.—Elated by their success 
in the recent municipal and communal elections, the Nor- 
wegian Laborites prepared to put their election slogan, 
“A Whole Nation at Work,” into practice. It is planned 
to absorb 150,000 to 170,000 persons in an extensive pro- 
gram of public works as well as in private industries sub- 
sidized by Government aid. On the eve of the Trade 
Union congress the Laborites announced that they would 
also sponsor the thirty-six hour week. 





G. K. Chesterton has been recounting to us the 
six separate occasions on which he would have 
become a Catholic if he had not already been one. 
In the third of “ My Six Conversions” he will 
deliver some timely and profound reflections on 
“The Surrender on Sex.” 

The munitions investigation is to be resumed 
after December 1. In order that our readers may 
be able to interpret intelligently the new revela- 
tions that will be forthcoming in the press, 
Laurence Kent Patterson will sum up the pre- 
vious findings in his article entitled “ The Muni- 
tions Investigation up to Now.” 

The necessity of relief for the new poor is 
pressing anxiously on Government and citizen 
alike, and the new Congress will be faced with 
new proposals. Next week, Gerhard Hirschfeld 
will examine the data of the problem and offer 
a solution in “Shall We Stop Relief?” 

















